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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ccnenaitiiaietant 
S we write at the close of the week there seems to be a 
general impression that the situation has suddenly 
developed in a manner by no means favourable to the Govern- 
ment. Up till Thursday it looked as though the path of the 
Ministry were going to prove, if not actually smooth and 
easy, at any rate practicable. It seemed that the force of 
circumstances would be recognised as paramount, and 
that the hot-headed portion of the composite majority on 
which the Government rests would not ask for the impossible. 
If, however, we are to believe the rumours of Thursday night, 
the hot-heads have finally decided that they will not face the 
facts of the situation, but will insist on crying for the moon, 
and when they cannot get it, will compel the Government to 
resign, with the almost inevitable result of an immediate 
Dissolution. 





The programme which the Government were understood to 
have: decided on, and which may fairly be regarded as the 
only course open to them, was first to get the Budget through, 
and then either by Resolution, or by a statement of policy made 
ad hoc, to outline the principles on which they intended to 
deal with the question of the House of Lords. Their pro- 
posals, it may be presumed, would attempt to combine reform 
of the House of Lords with some limitation of the powers of 
the Second Chamber in regard to finance. The reform of the 
structure of the Lords through the elimination of the heredi- 
tary principle, and the introduction of an elective element, 
must, of course, strengthen the powers of the Peers over 
ordinary legislation; but it has been argued that such 
strengthening is not inconsistent with the definition of the 
powers of the Lower House over finance which, while 
preventing tacking in any shape or form, would give the 
Executive Government complete control of the finance of the 
year. As to the soundness of such a scheme we say nothing 
for the present, or, again, as to whether the country would be 
likely to accept it; but at any rate the proposal is one not in 
itself absurd or irrational. 


It is understood that as soon as the Government scheme 
for dealing with the Lords had been stated in outline, 
the Cabinet, recognising the essential duties of govern- 
ment, would proceed with the necessary work of Parlia- 
ment,—the Army and Navy Estimates, the Army Bill, 
and such other measures as must be passed unless adminis- 
trative and financial chaos is to be the result. This, 
it is calculated, could just be accomplished before Easter. 








After Easter the Budget of 1910-11 would have to be intro- 
duced. That cleared out of the way, the rest of. the Session 
would be devoted to tackling in earnest the remodelling of 
the Constitution. 


We venture to say that any one who has studied the situa 
tion from the point of view of Ministers, and who recognises 
that they are not merely the instruments of party but trustees 
for the safe and good government of the country, must admit 
that this is the only course possible. It appears, however, 
that the Nationalists and Labour Members and a considerable 
section of the Liberal extremists refuse, as we have said 
above, to face the facts, and demand that the question of 
veto shall be taken first, and that the exigencies of the financial 
and administrative situation, if recognised at all, shall only be 
recognised as a useful engine for intimidating the Opposition 
and the House of Lords. Only on one condition will they 
consent to modify their demand for the veto first, and that is 
that the Government should place themselves in a position to © 
be able to declare publicly that they have received assurances 
from the King that if the House of Lords refuse to pass a 
Bill for abolishing the veto, the terms of which are as 
yet undisclosed, his Majesty will consent to the creation 
of any number of Peers required for the contemplated 
coup d'état. 


On this we may remark that not only would it be 
absolutely impossible for the King, no matter what his 
private opinions, to grant such a request, but also that no 
body of responsible Ministers could, in view of the very 
uncertain voice of the nation at the General Election, hold 
such a pistol to his Majesty’s head. In the first place, the 
notion of doing so assumes that the Cabinet is unanimous in 
believing that the abolition of the veto is the proper way of 
reforming the Constitution. It leaves out of sight entirely 
what is pretty well known to be the fact,—that a very 
considerable number of members of the Cabinet, possibly 
a majority, are believers in a Second Chamber, though no 
doubt a very different type of Second Chamber from that 
which now exists, and could not therefore consent to the policy 
of abolishing the veto in “a short, sharp Bill.” It may be 
relied upon that those of the Cabinet who want reform of the 
House of Lords will not yield to pressure, but will insist on a 
proper scheme of reform being introduced. But this necessarily 
means time for consideration. Before the question of dealing 
with the Crown on the “ shirt-sleeves ” method can arise there 
must come a crisis in the Cabinet. 

It is quite possible that before another week has passed 
the situation will have again changed, and reason will have 
triumphed even in the minds of the extremists. We should 
not be surprised if, when Mr. Asquith has set forth the 
essential facts of the situation as so practised a Parlia- 
mentary orator as he is will be able to set them forth, and 
has explained in his speech on the Address, not only what 
is possible, but what is impossible, the cry for “Thorough” 
will die away. We can imagine a speech from the Prime 
Minister which would blow away the froth as a man blows it 
away from a tankard of beer, or, to return to our previous 
metaphor, we can believe that Mr. Asquith, speaking like the 
fond mother in the nursery poem, will be able to console his 
followers by saying :— 

“Oh! do not cry for the moon, my child, 
For I cannot give it thee.” 





But though this is our view of what will probably happen, 
we had better set forth the somewhat alarming facts which 
tell against our optimistic forecast. To begin with, on 
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Thursday Mr. Barnes, the newly elected Chairman of the 
Labour Party, issued the following statement :— 

“T learn that, in spite of the Albert Hall speech, Mr. Asquith 
is to hold office without assurances from the King in regard to 
the veto, and that, moreover, the veto is to be dealt with only 
after the Budget. I know that that course will not be acceptable 
to the Labour Party. It means that the powers that be think the 
recent General Election not sufficiently decisive in regard to the 
veto. It involves, therefore, another General Election before the 
question of the Lords is settled, and it seems to me perfectly elear 
that if a General Election is to take place we should have it as 
soon as possible. Of course the reply to all this is, or may be, 
that the finance of the country must be straightened out. All I 
have to say is that, if there is confusion, let the responsibility be 
upon those who caused it. But no doubt the difficulties could 

got over by loans or otherwise.” 


The next minatory fact is the statement that Mr. Belloc is 
to move, and Mr. Wedgwood to second, on behalf of the 
Radical stalwarts, an amendment to the Address expressing 
regret that the Government have not seen their way to seek 
assurances that their measure dealing with the powers of the 
House of Lords shall become law in accordance with Mr. 
Asquith’s statement in his speech at the Albert Hall. The 
Radical wing are, it is said, prepared to press such an amend- 
ment to a division, knowing that the Nationalists and Labour 
Members would support them upon it. Here we may remark 
shat, even if this is so, the Government need not feel alarmed, 
for they would almost certainly have the support of two- 
thirds of the House in resisting it. 


Equally sensational and menacing is an article explaining 
the position of the Nationalists contributed by Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor to this week’s Reynolds's Newspaper, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, it may be remembered, is one of the leaders 
associated with Mr. Redmond in the management of the Irish 
Party, and was one of the three Nationalists who the other 
day waited upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer in an 
informal deputation. Mr. T. P. O'Connor declares that the 
Irish Members are only to be retained as supporters of the 
Government if wise tactics are adopted. “If unwise tactics 
be adopted their hostility to the Government is equally 
assured.” By “wise tactics” Mr. T. P. O’Connor, in effect, 
explains that he means “ veto first and Budget after.” All 
talk about deadlock, financial chaos, and so on, says Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor, is “empty nonsense in the midst of a great fight 
like this ” :— 

“They are phrases by which the bon bourgeois has always tried 
to stop the advance of a revolution. We want to make a revolu- 
tion, or we do not. If we want to make a revolution, then we 
ought to think in revolutionary terms and do revolutionary deeds. 
And the only methods by which we can carry this great constitu- 
tional revolution is to use the weapon of the Budget which the 
Lords have given into our hands, and then give them the choice 
between dealing with the chaos they have created or accepting 
legislation which will take out of their idle, mischievous, and 
senseless hands the power ever again of bringing such chaos 
upon the country.” 


No comment is necessary on either of these manifestoes 
except to state our belief that the extremists will find 
themselves woefully mistaken if they think the country will 
be pleased by having another General Election forced upon it, 
as the Freeman’s Journal airily remarks, “in six weeks, or 
conceivably about a month.” It may be true that the House 
of Lords as at present constituted has not got the confidence 
of the nation, or at any rate that the nation is convinced that 
reform of the Lords is necessary. If, however, an election is 
to take place under conditions which will mean that the 
country is asked to choose between reform of the Lords, with 
the consequent establishment of a reasonably constituted 
Second Chamber, and the abolition of the veto—that is, single- 
Chamber government—we have little or no doubt as to which 
way the verdict will go. The Unionist Party will fight at an 
advantage, assuming, as of course we do assume, that Mr. 
Balfour and the Unionist leaders will meet the situation as 
it ought to be met, and will place before the country a 
well-considered scheme of reform of the House of Lords. 


The changes in the Cabinet caused by the appointment of 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone to the Governorship of South Africa 
were announced on Tuesday, and proved entirely unsensational. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who had been marked out for 
promotion by his energy, goes to the Home Office, and is 
succeeded at the Board of Trade by Mr. Sydney Buxton. 





Mr. Buxton’s administration of the Post Office has been 
marked by progress and efficiency, and his preferment to a 
more important office is welcomed as a fitting recognition 
of his services. Mr. Samuel, a hard-working and able 
official, becomes Postmaster-General, and the vacancy thus 
created at the Duchy of Lancaster is filled by the inclusion 
of Mr. J. A. Pease in the Cabinet, the Master of Elibank 
succeeding him as Chief Whip. 
M. Venezelo, the Cretan politician who was acting as deus 
ex machina a few days ago in the critical affairs of Greece, 
returned from Crete to Athens on Monday, and once more 
began to inspire the Military League with new and 
ideas. The Athens correspondent of the Times says that on 
Tuesday morning only three newspapers appeared. Tho 
Military League had forbidden the issue of any newspapers 
opposed to the idea of a National Assembly. In consequence 
several editors asked the Prime Minister to plead with the 
League to leave to the Press some small remnant of independ. 
ence. The League rejected the advice of the Prime Minister, 
who is, after all, only the creature of the League. The next 
step was for the troops of the League to take possession of 
the newspaper offices, and the editors thereupon agreed 
unanimously to advocate a National Assembly. Their 
unanimity will no doubt be very impressive in the eyes of 
all who have not heard of the Military League. We fancy 
that the League has by this time not only lost all its popu- 
larity, but is generally and ardently detested. 


In the middle of last week the prolonged disagreements in 
the Spanish Cabinet ended in the fall of Sefior Moret. The 
King was advised by those whom he consulted that it was 
desirable to keep the Liberal Party in power, and he therefore 
entrusted the well-known Libéral, Sefier Canalejas, with the 
duty of forming a new Cabinet. Seftor Canalejas has for 
some time been the strongest man in the Democratic Party, 
and he is associated with a vehement Anti-Clerical policy, 
The fall of Seftor Moret is attributed by the traditional 
Liberals, the Times correspondent says, to the disgust caused 
by his alliance with the Republicans; but Seiior Moret’s 
friends consider that he was the victim of intrigue. Seior 
Canalejas in a conversation with the Times correspondent 
on Friday week said that he was uncompromising on 
the burning questions of the Church and educational 
reform. He further said that he proposes to apply the 
theory of unearned increment to land, and to establish old- 
age pensions on a contributory basis. Much of his social 
programme will be contained in the Budget, which he regards 
as an “admirable vehicle for reform.” We fear that he is 
following a particularly bad example, but none the less we 
sincerely hope that he will be able to carry on the govern- 
ment with less internal friction than his predecessor experi- 
enced. The Liberal principles of Sefior Moret seem at least 
to have guided the country through a very difficult time with 
some success. 


Mr. Merriman’s speech of last week has rendered the situa- 
tion in South Africa very uncertain. The suggestion that the 
first Government of united South Africa should be a Coalition 
Ministry in which British and Dutch should be associated had 
become so familiar, and bad excited so little opposition, that 
people had already begun to speak of it almost as a certainty. 
Mr. Merriman’s declaration against coalition, therefore, took 


South Africa by surprise. “Get out of the little cock-boat 
coalition,” he said, “and refit under the old flag.” The Pro- 
gressive Party argues that the “old flag” means racial 
antagonism and nothing else. It is only fair to Mr. Merri- 
man to say that he explained that, in his opinion, racial ill- 
feeling was already dead, and that he held the existence of 
strong Opposition to be of primary importance for good 
government. We cannot help thinking, however, that the 
balance of advantage would be strongly on the side of a coali- 
tion. A coalition would be a definite and picturesque adver- 
tisement, not only that the conflict of races was ended, but 
that it was intended never to revive it. 


Moreover, the first Union Ministry will have to appoint the 
Administrators of the Provincial Governments, the Attorneys- 
General, the Court of Appeal, the Civil Service Commission, 
and other officials and official bodies. Surely it is desirable 
that such appointments should not rest in the hands of a 
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single party. On Friday week Dr. Jameson answered Mr. 


jman’s 8 h at Cape Town. Mr. Merriman had argued 
Sy cites bod ae db but had always failed. But 
Dr. Jameson pointed with much effect to Sir John Macdonald's 
Coalition Ministry which achieved the confederation of Canada. 
In Canada there was just such a racial difficulty as there 
is in South Africa, but the Coalition triumphed because it 
was mistrusted by neither side. Dr. Jameson accused Mr. 
Merriman of wantonly trying to revive the bad old days. The 
Cape Town correspondent of the Times says that it is doubtful 
whether the moderates of the South African Party will follow 
Mr. Merriman, and that there is still hope of a Botha- 
Jameson-Malan combination. 





Lord Rosebery presided at the dinner given to Mr. Harold 
Cox by the British Constitution Association on Tuesday and 
delivered a remarkable speech. The party system was based 
on this, that while every man had a conscience, or was presumed 
to have a conscience, the party pooled his conscience, and when 
any individuality was not prepared to do this “he was expelled as 
grit hindering the oily working of the machine.” He appealed 
to Lord Halsbury to confirm his view that in former years, 
even up to 1885, there was so much independence inherent in 
Parliament that when a vote of want of confidence was brought 
against the Government you could hardly tell how it would go. 
This seemed a moment when people of reason and common- 
sense might combine in common-sense interests to do something 
for the welfare of the country instead of recording an indolent 
and silent vote at a General Election. Coming to the question 
of the Second Chamber, Lord Rosebery declared that if the 
veto of the House of Lerds was to be abolished without 
reform, the Government proposals were doomed to absolute 
and irretrievable disaster at the hands of the country. 
He strongly supported the scheme of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the question of Free-trade v. Tariff 
Reform, as one on which the silent voters in the country 
night concentrate. 





Mr. Harold Cox in his reply declared that under the bi-party 
system freedom of debate was impossible in the Commons, and 
as long as it continued so long would the country be compelled 
to obey laws which it had never approved. The system was 
really not one of national self-government but of alternating 
tyranny. Formerly each party bribed voters directly, now 
modern politicians had evolved a much more expensive 
system of bribery at the expense of the taxpayer. He 
welcomed the formation of the Labour Party as a 
symptom of revolt, but unfortunately it was based 
on a false conception of what Labour was, and ignored 
the fact that all people who laboured had not the 
same instincts, convictions, or prejudices. A Labour Party 
had no meaning except so far as it was a Socialist 
Party, and as such it was an obstacle to progress. The 
important thing was not to try to create more parties in 
the House of Commons, but to try to organise the vast mass 
of middle opinion outside the House of Commons. They 
could not get a better conception of the true réle of Parlia- 
ment than that happily indicated by the Scots minister in the 
prayer he used every Sunday: “And lastly, my britheren, let 
us pray for the High Court of Parliament that it winna do 
ony harm.” 


Lord Cromer in proposing the toast of the British Constitu- 
tion Association expressed the hope that the leader of the 
Unionist Party would take up the question of the reform of 
the House of Lords in no timorous spirit :— 

“So far as could be judged, the mass of the people of this 
country—certainly of moderate men—were of one mind about the 
question of the House of Lords. They did not want single- 
Chamber government or a sham Second Chamber. They did 
not want the legislative powers of the House of Lords to be in 
any way impaired. What they did want was a thorough reform 
which would bring the composition of the House more in touch 
with the people of this country. He thought their chairman 
would be the first to agree that the proposals of the Committee 
over which he presided a few years ago did not now meet the 
requirements of the case.” 


Lord Hugh Cecil in responding referred impressively to the 
growing deterioration of moderate Liberalism. ‘ Moderate 
sections of great parties,” he observed, “had been found 
useless on the day of trial because they had waited too long 


Rome is threatened with an act of official vandalism,— 
nothing Jess than the ‘“ Haussmannising ” of the Appian Way. 
This desecration is all the more to be deplored since it seemed 
to have been successfully evaded by the scheme, growing out 
of the creation of the Zona Monumentale, which would have 
safeguarded the memorials of the past and provided for 
further excavations of buried treasures. By this scheme a 
road would have been made on the old lines and at the old 
level of the Appian Way, but without modern gardens, 
fountains, and busts. In place of this scheme it is now 
proposed to create a modern boulevard or an embankment 
a hundred métres wide and twelve feet above the ancient 
level. The ringleader of this project is Signor Baccelli, 
President of the Commission of the Zona, and his rest- 
less energy inspires the gravest fears that the indignant 
protests of men like Commendatore Boni and Prince Teano 
may prove powerless to stay his hand. That the new scheme 
is unnecessary is strongly maintained in the very interesting 
article from the Rome correspondent of the Times, appro- 
priately headed by Carducci’s denunciation of such improve- 
ments. But as the Times points out, however keenly we may 
sympathise with the opponents of this scheme, all semblance 
of dictation must be avoided. “The privilege of foreigners 
does not go beyond suggestion, advice, recommendation, and, 
in the last resort, remonstrance and protest.” 


A Royal Warrant has been issued ordering that a Roll of 
Baronets shall be prepared and kept in the Home Office. No 
one whose name does not appear on the roll will be recog- 
nised as a Baronet. Those whe think they are unjustly 
refused the title of Baronet may appeal to one of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and if necessary their cases may be 
referred to the Privy Council. Thus the substance of the 
chief recommendation made by the Departmental Committee 
which was appointed in November, 1905, has been adopted. 
The odd thing is that it was not adopted sooner. Sir 
Bernard Burke in his “Peerage” says that the Order of 
Baronets is “scarcely estimated at its proper value.” One 
explanation of this phenomenon was surely revealed by 
the Departmental Committee, which reported that five 
or six per cent. of those who call themselves Baronets 
have no demonstrable right to do so. 





We note with great satisfaction the Order issued on 
Tuesday by General Sir H. L. Smith-Dorrien at Aldershot. 
It has been brought to his notice that betting on the result of 
football matches is very prevalent amongst soldiers, and that 
in certain instances non-commissioned officers or men have 
acted as agents of bookmakers, and as intermediaries between 
them and other soldiers belonging to their unit. General 
Smith-Dorrien accordingly warns all non-commissioned officers 
and men that such practices are contrary to the Army Act 
and King’s Regulations, and render them liable to severe 
punishment. Commanding officers are instructed to have this 
Order read on three successive parades, and to see that every 
precaution is taken to prevent temptations to gamble being 
placed in the way of soldiers. This instruction, admirable as 
it is, will, we fear, remain a counsel of perfection until the 
liberty of the Press to encourage gambling is circumscribed 
by law. The subject is not, however, one which we can deal 
with now, but we hope to return to it as soon as the political 
situation becomes less acute. 


On Wednesday at Turin the Duke of the Abruzzi delivered 
a lecture on his expedition in the Himalayas. According to 
Reuter’s report, the Duke and his party first tried to climb 
the huge pyramid knownas K2. Failing in this, they moved 
twenty miles south to the mountain Bride Peak, which is 
25,119 feet high. Heavy snowfalls and dense fogs were very 
serious obstacles, but the Duke stayed for three weeks at a 
height of over 21,000 feet. During this time he made two 
attempts to reach the summit. On the first he reached a 
point 24,009 feet high; on the second (July sth), with two 
guides, a height of 24,583 feet. Just when it seemed possible 
to reach the summit a dense fog prevented further progress. 
This is the greatest altitude which has ever been reached by 
a mountaineer, and we congratulate the Duke of the Abruzzi 
heartily on his fine performance. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Feb. 10th. 





to strike their blow.” 


Consols (24) were on Friday 82—F'riday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A BED-ROCK FOUNDATION FOR THE 
CONSTITUTION. 
fer peg: as at the present moment, the question 
of great Constitutional changes is being debated, 
a certain note of uneasiness pervades the discussion,— 
uneasiness in regard to the light-hearted, and even light- 
headed, way in which the most fundamental parts of our 
system of government can be altered, if such is the will of 
a chance majority in the House of Commons. Hitherto 
the House of Lords has provided a weak and precarious 
barrier to “ quick-change” alterations in the Constitu- 
tion. Just now, however, we are face to face with the 
danger which we have mentioned in its acutest form, 
for the particular Constitutional revolution advocated is the 
abolition of even this weak bulwark against sudden and 
ill-considered changes in fundamentals. It is true that 
side by side with the uneasy feeling that the Constitution 
ought not to be changed by the mere vote of the House of 
Commons is the instinctive dislike felt by the nation 
to anything in the shape of a rigid Constitution. 
People at one and the same time want to have some 
feeling of certainty about the Constitution, and yet not to 
find themselves altogether controlled by a document which 
will have to be interpreted by lawyers according to the 
strict rules of jurisprudence, and not, as they would say, 
by common-sense. Whether it will be possible to find the 
magic formula which will reconcile these two conflicting 
ideas remains to be seen, but it is at any rate worth 
noticing that the British people at moments of Constitu- 
tional crisis have always felt the danger of their laws 
and liberties lying at the mercy of chance votes of the 
House of Commons, and have always desired that in the 
last resort it shall be their own will that shall prevail and 
not merely the will of their representatives in the House of 
Commons,—that is, of those “elected persons ” of whose 
insolence Walt Whitman complained. 

The intense desire to reach a bed-rock foundation in 
the matter of the Constitution, and also to limit the powers 
of the House of Commons by invoking the will of the people 
through some type of Referendum, is strongly brought 
out in the remarkable agitation for “An Agreement of 
the People ” with which the Long Parliament found itself 
faced as soon as it had destroyed the power of the King. 
The Army of the Commonwealth, which was far more 
democratic in spirit than the House of Commons, was 
intensely alarmed at the notion of being entirely at the 
mercy of the representatives of the people. It felt what 
Cromwell put with such force and vigour in the words 
which were quoted by Lord Lansdowne last autumn,— 
that an omnipotent House of Commons is “ the horridest 
arbitrariness that ever existed in the world.” The 
“Agreement of the People”—in fact, the draft of a 
skeleton Constitution—‘“ proposed by the agents of the 
five regiments of Horse, and since by the general approba- 
tion of the Army, offered to the joynt concurrence of all 
the free Commons of England,” begins by asserting how 
needful it is to provide against any return “ into a slavish 
condition.” Accordingly, after declaring in favour of a 
Redistribution Bill and other reforms, they make the 
following affirmation :— 

“That the power of this, and all future Representatives of this 
Nation, is inferior only to theirs who chuse them, and doth extend, 
without the consent or concurrence of any other person or persons, 
to the enacting, altering, and repealing of Lawes ; to the erecting 
and abolishing of Offices and Courts ; to the appointing, removing, 
and calling to account Magistrates, and Officers of all degrees ; to 
the making War and Peace, to the treating with forraigne States ; 
And generally to whatsoever is not expressly, or implyedly 
reserved by the represented themselves.” 

The document then goes on to enumerate various matters 
which Parliament ought not to touch. Some people will 
think the list a good one, and some a bad one; but the 
underlying principle is clear,—namely, that the power of 
the representatives of the people ought to be defined 
and limited. When the “Agreement of the People” was 
presented to the House of Commons, it was at once declared 
seditious and destructive to the authority of Parliament, 
and Cromwell, who still believed in working through 
Parliament, took strong measures with the agitators. He 
had one of them shot at the head of his regiment. The 
agitation for a fixed Constitution did not die « ut, however, 
and soon another and enlarged version of the ** Agreement 





of the People” was presented to Parliament. This docu. 
ment is specially remarkable because it contains what js in 
fact, though not in name, a proposal for using a Refer. 
endum as a safeguard of the Constitution. The men who 
drew up the “ Agreement ” saw, and clearly pointed out, that 
when the country is at the mercy of a single House the 
people are compelled to say, “ We have no bottom,”—that 
1s, no fundamental principles, no firm ground on which to 
rest. Accordingly they asked for a Constitution accepted 
by the people, an e unalterable except by the will of 
the people, as a bed-rock foundation for their Government, 
The essential clause of this remarkable document is that 
which shadows forth the method under which the “A 
ment” of the People or fundamentals of the Constitution 
are to be referred to the people :— 

“That, according to the method propounded therein, it may be 
tendered to the people in all parts, to be subscribed by those that 
are willing, as petitions and other things of a voluntary nature 
are, and that, in the meanwhile, the ascertaining of these circum. 
stances, which are referred to commissioners in the several counties, 
may be proceeded upon in a way preparatory to the practice of it; 
and if upon the account of Subscriptions (to be returned by those 
Commissioners in April next) there appears a general or common 
reception of it amongst the people, or by the Well-affected of 
them, and such as are not obnoxious for Delinquency, it may then 
take place and effect, according to the tenour and substance of it,” 
The wording is no doubt clumsy, as is also the proposed 
machinery, but what the buff-coated Cromwellian troopers, 
householders and citizens even before they were soldiers, 
are feeling after is clear enough. Popular assent for the 
instrument of government cr Constitution is what they 
desire. 

Yet another expression of the opinions that were then 
agitating men’s minds is to be found in the “Appeal 
to the English Nation ” which serves as an introduction to 
the scheme of the sixteen regiments,—one of the many 
forms of the agitation connected with the “‘ Agreement of 
the People” :— 

“Tf any shall inquire why we should desire to joyne in an 
agreement with the people, to declare these to be our native 
Rights, and not rather to petition to the Parliament for them; 
the reason is evident: No Act of Parliament is or can be unalter- 
able and so cannot be sufficient security to save you or us 
harmlesse, from what another Parliament may determine, if 
it should be corrupted; and besides Parliaments are to receive 
the extent of their power and trust from those that betrust them ; 
and therefore the People are to declare what their power and trust 
is, which is the intent of this Agreement.” 


Could the uneasy feeling that it is not safe to entrust the 
welfare of the nation to the vote of a chance majority 
in Parliament, a majority which, as Mill points out, 
may really represent, not a majority even of the House, 
but only a majority of the majority, be better set forth? 
As our readers know, the best way, in our opinion, to 
prevent the danger of a too powerful House of Commons 
is to establish and maintain a strong Second Chamber, and 
to get rid of the difficulty of irremediable conflict between 
the two Houses by a Referendum or direct appeal to the 
people. At present, however, our object is not to deal 
with these large questions, but to point out that those 
who just now have grave misgivings about the situation 
are by no means raising novel or unreal points, but are 
only doing the very thing which their Puritan forefathers 
did two hundred and fifty years ago. 

We wish we had space to set forth some of the discus- 
sions on the House of Lords which were held in the Council 
of the Army, discussions in which Ireton played a leading 
part. Ireton, in spite of the strong line he took aguinst 
the King, was in all essentials a hard-headed, conservative 
country gentleman. He was in favour of the House of 
Lords being maintained, though he was willing to modify 
its powers of what is now so inaptly called veto by certain 
restrictions. Ireton’s language as conveyed to us by the 
military shorthand-writer is exceedingly confused, but, as 
far as one can make out, he desired to do what he called 
“give a negative voice to the people. No lawes can be 
made without their consent.” Cromwell’s interventions in 
the Constitutional debates of the Army are very significant 
and characteristic. What he seemed to have dreaded 
particularly was anything in the nature of the disintegra- 
tion of the United Kingdom, for he was the first and 
greatest of Unionists. Mild as he usually was in debate, 
he burst into flame whenever there was anything like 
Particularism in the air :— 

“T had rather bee overrun with a Cavalerish interest than a 
Scotch interest ; I had rather bee overrun with a Scotch interest 
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than an Irish interest ; and I thinke of all this is most dangerous. 


If they shall bee able to carry on their worke they will make this 
the most miserable people in the earth. 

Cromwell hated the notion of throwing the Constitution 
into the melting-pot as much as he hated Particularism. 
If people entered carelessly and lightly into the work 
of Constitution-making, new Constitutions, all equally. 
plausible, would follow each other in quick succession :— 

« And if so what do you think the consequence of that would 

be? Would it not be confusion? Would it not be utter con- 
fusion? Would it not make England like Switzerland, one 
county against another as one canton of the Swiss is against 
another? And if so what would that produce but an absolute 
desolation—an absolute desolation to the nation ?” 
But though Cromwell set his mind so strongly against 
anything in the shape of Constitution-mongering, he too 
desired intensely to get at the real will of the people, not 
only because he wanted to “reach bottom” and obtain a 
lasting foundation, but because at heart he desired that 
the will of the people should prevail :— 

“If I could see a visible presence of the people, either by 

subscriptions, or number, I should be satisfied with it; for in the 
Government of Nations that which is to bee look’t after is the 
affections of the people, and that I finde which satisfies my 
conscience in the present thinge.” 
The speech from which we quote affords also a curious 
example of Cromwell's innate conservatism. In spite of 
the fact that he had adventured life and livelihood to 
preserve liberty, he saw what danger there was in men 
too lightly and too easily insisting upon having resort 
to arms in a Constitutional quarrel. He speaks of men 
who say: “If we cannot have this freedom we will 
venture life and livelihood for it,” and then he adds: 
“When every man shall come to this condition, I think 
the State will come to desolation.” 

In truth, the English people alter very little. They are 
now at heart as intensely conservative as ever they were. 
But they are conservative not because they make a fetish 
of old things, but because they dread instinctively the 
confusion, or, as Cromwell would have said, the “ desola- 
tion,” that comes if men once get carried away by the 
heady wine of change. They would always rather patch 
up an old building than tear it to the ground and raise a 
brand-new one. They always want to be able to put up 
the sign: “ Business carried on as usual during altera- 
tions.” Even when circumstances oblige them to make 
some great change they cling almost desperately to a 
pretext for saying that continuity of action has been 
preserved. They may talk of the need of making a clean 
sweep and an absolutely new start, but when it comes to 
action it is very seldom that such rhetoric has any effect. 
No doubt there is a weakness as there is a strength 
in this fact, but fact it is. We therefore cannot help 
believing that the final outcome of the present Con- 
stitutional crisis will be a good deal smaller than at 
the moment the public is inclined to expect. We confess 
that from many points of view we regret this fact, 
for we want to see a much stronger Second Chamber 
established than that which we now possess, and we know 
that that cannot be obtained without drastic and funda- 
mental changes. But though reason may argue thus, 
instinct tells us that it is best for a nation to obey the law 
of its being, and undoubtedly that law in the case of the 
English people is to talk loud but to go slow in all 
matters of Constitutional change. Burke’s “I must bear 
with inconveniences till they fester into crimes” is a fit 
motto for the race. 





THE PRUSSIAN FRANCHISE AND ITS 
MEANING. 

i ig speech in which Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 

introduced his Bill in the Prussian Diet on Thursday 
week for reforming the Prussian franchise was an extra- 
ordinary essay in the philosophy of a rigid and hermit- 
like Conservatism. It provoked the Socialists to perform 
such an obbligato of interruptions that the Times corre- 
spondent said that no Minister-President had ever had to 
put up in debate with so many affronts; and it appears 
that there was no group in the Diet which did not discover 
im the speech several things to laugh at. The Prussian 
franchise is probably the most ungenerous franchise in 
Europe, and when we consider the high degree of civilisa- 
tion and enlightenment of the people to whom it is 
accorded, we must confess that it is preposterous. The 





so-called reforms which Herr von Bethmann- Hollweg offers 
amount to very little indeed; they promise a certain 
rearrangement of the three classes into which Prussian 
voters are divided, but it would be absurd to say that they 
introduce any substantial change into the character of the 
franchise. Let us consider what the nature of this 
franchise is, and what its influence is upon the Federal 
Government of Germany, and we shall then understand 
why so much importance is being attached to the 
measure throughout Germany, why the Social Democrats 
are holding demonstrations in every great town, why 
there have already been significant riots, and why in 
many places the troops and the police are held in 
continual readiness to check disorder. 

The three classes into which Prussian voters are divided 
are arranged according to the voters’ tax-paying capacity. 
To speak roughly, three voters of the first or richest class 
have the same voting-power as twelve voters of the second 
class, and as eighty-four voters of the third class. As a 
concrete example of how this system works out, it may be 
said that the seven Socialists who interrupted the Minister- 
President in the Diet with cat-calls represent more than 
a fifth part of the total number of votes cast at the last 
Election, whereas the Conservatives, who number more 
than a hundred and fifty in the Diet, polled less than a 
seventh part of the total number. Other features of the 
franchise are that the ballot is not secret, and that the 
voting is indirect. The voters create an Electoral College, 
and this College chooses the Members of the Diet. One of 
the most glaring defects of the law in its present form is 
that it rests on an obsolete distribution of seats. In the 
last thirty years the population of towns which have more 
than two thousand inhabitants has increased by about ten 
million persons, while in the rural districts the population 
has remained stationary. Redistribution is therefore 
urgently required. What does Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s Bill do? It abolishes the principle of indirect 
voting, but it retains the open vote and the principle of the 
three classes, and it refuses redistribution. It would be 
a too complicated matter to go into the technical means 
by which the proportionate voting-power of the classes is 
to be readjusted by the promotion of certain types of 
person from one class to another; but while one-sixth of 
the electorate can now outvote the rest, in future 
apparently one-quarter will be able to do so. Remem- 
bering the promises of reform which were made from 
the throne and the high expectations justly founded upon 
them, we must say that the Bill gives a stone to those who 
asked for bread. The Committee to which it has been 
referred has decided in favour of the secrecy of the ballot, 
but it does not, of course, follow that this recommendation 
will be adopted. 

In his speech when introducing the Bill Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg declared that the Socialists were 
simply fighting for power in order to break down the 
framework of the Prussian Constitution. The Roman 
Catholic Centre and the Radicals, he admitted, desired a 
wider franchise for ethical reasons, but he thought the 
Radicals, at all events, would be ill advised to carry their 
ethics too far, because even if they achieved a great 
increase in the voting-power of the third class, their voice 
would always be smothered in that class by the Socialists. 
And then he came to his crusted Conservative philosophy: 
mere numbers, mere arithmetic, never had meant and 
never could mean better government. It was a delusion 
that democracy would cure feudalism or bureaucracy or 
Junker rule. And, after all, it was only the Prussian 
electoral system as such which was not democratic 
in form. There was plenty of democracy in practice 
in Prussian finance,—such democratic principles as 
countries which were more democratic in name sighed 
for unavailingly. For the matter of that, was it argued 
that manhood suffrage in the case of the Reichstag 
rendered Federal taxes easier to pay or more popular 
than the Prussian taxes? There might be an unproductive 
period at present in literature and political ideas, but the 
Prussian official had been evolved by national and economic 
exigencies, and must remain almost exactly what he was. 
Such were some of the leading ideas in a speech which has 
set bawling crowds marching through the streets and 
waving red flags. The Bill has slammed a door loudly 
in the face of those people. It would be surprising indeed 
if the working classes of Prussia were not angry. They 
have been frankly informed that their desires are not the 
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key to national progress or national well-being. The 
Minister-President pointed with envy to the absence of 
class bitterness, or bitterness between political rivals, in 
England. Englishmen could give him a very simple 
explanation. Here all classes have equal political power, 
and therefore no reason to mistrust one another. 

The Prussian franchise is, as we have said, not a 
Prussian question alone. It affects all Germany, because 
Prussia has always been, and is becoming to an even 
greater extent, the predominant influence in Federal 
affairs. ‘The Minister-President of Prussia is always 
the Chancellor of the German Empire. That signifies the 
whole truth. It is often argued in Germany that as 
the Reichstag is elected by manhood suffrage, it matters 
very little to the Empire as a whole what kind of 
franchise the Prussians have. No argument could possibly 
be farther from the truth. The fact that the Prussian 
working man is a real personality vis-d-vis the Empire, but a 
nonentity vis-a-vis his own State of Prussia, is not a matter 
which concerns him alone. Because the elections in Prussia 
have no determining influence upon the character of 
Prussian government, it follows that the effect of popular 
feeling is not felt in the Federal bureaucracy. For the 
Reichstag, let us remember, has no ultimate authority if 
the bureaucracy cares to resist its wishes. A more 
important institution than the Reichstag is the will of a 
single official like the late Herr von Holstein, or the 
Federal Council, which can put an effectual veto on every 
single ambition of the Reichstag. The Federal Council 
is composed of the Federal Ministers, together with 
delegates from the various States. How carefully the 
authority of Prussia is imposed upon the whole of 
German political life is shown by the fact that the 
President of the Federal Council is the Chancellor, and 
the Chancellor must always be also the Minister- 
President of Prussia. Here is a circle of authority 
indeed. Though Prussia has not, of course, a formal 
majority of the delegates in the Federal Council, experi- 
ence has shown that she is almost always able to manipu- 
late one. Thus with Prussia controlling Germany it is 
obvious that any material change in the body politic of 
Germany must begin with Prussia. 

We sincerely wish that when Englishmen are thinking 
of Germany, and above all when they speak of the 
German people and the German Government as though 
they were identical, they could remember the simple facts 
which we have stated above. Some of our correspondents 
never tire of informing us that when we watch the 
development of German politics with anxiety and mis- 
giving we are offering an insult to the German people. 
For the German people we have a deep and abiding 
respect ; the world is their debtor for invaluable gifts in 
poetry, in philosophy, in criticism, in history, in science,—in 
a word, for many of the principal arts of civilisation. We 
could not inherently mistrust such a people. But we say : 
Look at this narrow and intolerant Prussian franchise 
which we have been discussing, take into account the over- 
whelming influence which Prussia wields in the direction 
of Imperial policy, and then ask yourself the plain question 
whether in mistrusting German policy we are really mis- 
trusting the German people. Unfortunately the German 
people do not “ come in” ; they have nothing whatever to do 
with German policy. So far as their votes may be injurious 
to the Government, they are checkmated or controlled 
by the Government itself. Take as an example the 
manner in which in Prussian Poland a number of Civil 
servants were recently removed from their district because 
they ventured to disregard the instructions of the Prussian 
bureaucracy as to how they should vote. In the wider 
theatre of the Reichstag a very similar conception of 
“government by the people” prevails. The other day, 
when an irresponsible speaker declared that if the Emperor 
so willed he could send a Lieutenant and ten men down 
to the Reichstag and close its doors, the President and a 
majority of the Deputies swallowed the insult with an 
amazing tameness. No doubt the remark was made by a 
licensed jester, but in the House of Commons we imagine 
that Members would not consider the subject a suitable 
one for jesting; and in any case, the Deputies in the 
Reichstag had promoted the words to a certain serious- 
ness by making them the matter of a Resolution before 
they submitted to the affront. In saying that when we 
are dealing with the German Government we are a long 
way from dealing with the German people we are not 





i 
indulging a private, fantastic opinion. The German 
people know the truth perfectly well themselves. That 
and that alone, explains the political unrest which te 
manifesting itself im every part of Germany at this 
moment. 





THE DINNER TO MR. HAROLD Cox. 


= the electors of Preston so wholly enslaved to the 

caucus and the party system as to be beyond the 
reach, not only of argument, but of the opinion of the 
most thoughtful section of the community? If not, they 
must surely have felt a sense of regret, nay, of remorse 
when they read the reports of the gathering which 
assembled at the Freemasons’ Hall on Tuesday night to 
do honour to Mr. Harold Cox. They had in the last 
Parliament as one of their representatives a man not onl 
of singular force of character and of brilliant intellectug] 
gifts, but a master of Parliamentary eloquence, a man 
who could bring his intellectual powers to bear jp 
debate in accordance with the very highest traditions of 
the House of Commons. They had also in Mr. Cox a 
Member whose independence of mind never led him into 
crankiness or mere Utopianism, but who showed again and 
again a full realisation of the practical as well as the 
theoretical side of statesmanship. But just as Mr, Cox 
never allowed his detachment of mind to lead him into 
taking up an impossible position in regard to the legisla. 
tive work of the nation, so he never relapsed into the 
pomposity of a futile egoism. He was as conscious of 
the duties incumbent on the Member for Preston as he 
was of what Burke would have called the “ senatorial” 
obligations of his position. Yet the electors of Preston, 
when they were in effect told by the caucuses of the two 
great rival parties in the State that, whomever else they 
might choose, they must not choose Mr. Cox, because he 
did not fit into the party system, tamely obeyed and 
dismissed with a light heart the Member who had served 
them so well. 

Tuesday’s dinner showed the electors of Preston that the 
man whom they had no use for is recognised throughout 
the length and breadth of the United Kingdom as a 
fitting representative of that body of central and 
moderate opinion which, even though it. may suffer 
temporary eclipse in the House of Commons, is and 
will remain one of the great motive-forces in our public 
life. Let us consider for a moment the character of 
the gathering which expressed to Mr. Cox their regret, 
nay, their indignation, that he had been excluded from 
Parliament, and who desired to make amends by a public 
recognition of his services for the egregious blunder 
of the Lancashire town. Lord Rosebery was in the 
chair, and he was supported by politicians of such diverse 
opinions as Lord Halsbury and Lord Cromer, Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton and Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir Robert Perks and 
Mr. 8. H. Butcher, while Mr. Henry Chaplin was only 

revented by illness from attending to do honour to Mr. Cox. 

Ve are only able to select the names of a few of the most 
typical of those present, but if the dinner-list is scanned in 
detail it will be seen that the men who assembled on 
Tuesday night were drawn from every party and every 
section of the State. Strong Tariff Reformers were as 
eager as Free-traders, Unionists as keen as Liberals, to 
make known their sympathy and to express the feeling that 
there must be something wrong with a Parliamentary system 
in which Mr. Cox can find no place, not because he had failed 
in any of the duties of a Member of Parliament, but 
because he could not, as he so felicitously expressed it 
himself, always vote in the same lobby no matter what 
the question before the House. Mr. Cox is not the kind 
of man who requires consolation, but if he did, he might 
have found it, and more than found it, in the speeches of 
Lord Rosebery, Lord Cromer, and Lord Hugh Cecil, and 
in the way in which his own speech was received. We are 
using the language not of compliment but of reality when 
we say that it is better to be the representative in the 
country of such a body of opinion as Mr. Cox represents 
than to be Member for Preston. As Lord Rosebery put 
it, Mr. Cox is the representative of those who are “ for 
freedom as against bureaucracy,—for freedom as against 
democratic tyranny, for freedom as against class legisla- 
tion, and, last but not least, who are for freedom as 
against Socialism.” Not less true or to the point was 
Lord Cromer’s use of the definition of a heretic propounded 
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by a great French ecclesiastic in the eighteenth century. 
«A heretic,” he declared, “was any one who had an 
opinion of his own.” From that point of view, said Lord 
Cromer, Mr. Harold Cox was most distinctly a political 
heretic, for he not only had opinions of his own, but stuck 
to them in spite of the moral torture inflicted by the 
jnquisitors of the caucus. Taking up Lord Rosebery’s 
point as to the silent voters, Lord Cromer emphasised the 
great influence which had been shown, especially in the 
Southern counties, at the last Election by the silent voters 
whom Mr. Harold Cox represented. 

It was natural, nay, it was inevitable, that at a gathering 

‘ke that of Tuesday night men’s minds should turn to the 
question of how best to meet the most recent developments 
of the party system, the practical results of which 
developments are seen in the exclusion from the House 
of Commons of men like Mr. Cox, Lord Robert Cecil, 
and Mr. Lambton,—men of political independence whose 
actions win them the gratitude and respect of the best 
part of their countrymen, but who nevertheless cannot 
hope under existing conditions to find a place in 
Parliament. We need hardly say that we thoroughly 
sympathise with the warnings of Lord Rosebery and 
Lord Cromer, and agree that unless something is done 
to organise moderate and central opinion in this country, 
and to give the silent voter stronger representation, we 
shall go from bad to worse, and must see the power of the 
caucus and the party machine become greater thanever. As 
our readers know, we desire the formation of a Centre Party, 
for we feel that at a moment like the present its existence 
might prove of incalculable benefit to the nation. It 
may well be that in the course of the next few months 
neither of the great parties in the State will find it possible 
to carry on the King’s government, while at the same 
time both these parties will shrink from another appeal to 
the country. In these circumstances, the natural course 
of events would be that the man who best represents central 
opinion, and that man is Lord Rosebery, should form and 
carry on for a time and for a special purpose a Ministry of 
Affairs,—a Ministry whose duty it would be, not to further 
any sectional interests, but to see that the commonwealth 
received no injury while the electors were making up their 
minds on the programmes respectively urged upon them 
by the party organisations. We believe that Lord Rosebery, 
if the need came, and if he could be induced to undertake 
the task, would be able to accomplish it, and to act 
as a national trustee. But we are free to confess that 
the chief difficulty he would encounter would be the 
exclusion from the House of Commons of men who occupy 
the central position in politics. So close has become the 
mesh of the caucus net in both cases that only a small 
number of moderate men who may be called “ office- 
worthy” have been able to slip through. Inall probability, 
indeed, if the situation which we are contemplating should 
arise, and if Lord Rosebery were to be called upon to 
form a Ministry, it would have to be of the coalition 
type, and he would be forced to borrow half-a-dozen 
colleagues from each party in the State. No doubt that 
would be a procedure open to certain objections. It is 
very easy, however, to conceive circumstances in which it 
would be very much the lesser of two evils. 

Let us return once more to the question of a Centre 
Party. Is the prospect as hopeless for the future as for 
the present, and must we resign ourselves for ever to the 
existing party system, and nothing but the existing 
party system, in all its deadly rigidity? We do not 
believe that such a course is necessary. We believe 
that the way of escape is to be found in a system 
of proportional representation. While we have been 
talking, other nations, and especially the daughter-nations 
of the Empire, have been experimenting with this benefi- 
cent instrument of democracy. It has been shown in 
many parts of the world, and last, but not least, in even 
80 apparently unfavourable a ground as the goldfields of 
South Africa, that not only can a system of proportional 
representation be worked with perfect ease and fairness, 
but that it can be understood by a population containing 
a very large element which is in no sense highly 
educated. Proportional representation is the corrective 
to the caucus. It allows the elector to escape from 


the disreputable dilemma that is now so often presented 
to him, under which two men almost equally objection- 
able from his 
which he is tol 


int of view seek his suffrage, and under 
that he must either vote for one of them 





or be in effect disfranchised. The caucuses‘of both sides 
rejoice in presenting this dilemma to the voter, for it is on 
it that their power rests. Therefore they dread pro- 
portional representation beyond all things, and may be 
expected to fight it with all the power at their command. 
If, however, it can be once obtained, and constituencies can 
be arranged so that representation will always be found for 
those who command, say, the suffrages of one-tenth of the 
voters in the electoral area, not onlv will the power of the 
caucus and of the two-party system be put under restraint, 
but the Centre Party, when needed, will automatically 
come into existence. 

We must not, of course, be carried away by this 
thought, or appear to speak of proportional representation 
as if it were a panacea. No mechanical system or piece of 
State organisation can ever be that. Proportional repre- 
sentation will be of no help to those who are not willing to 
help themselves. If, however, it is used intelligently, and 
if the people of this country sincerely desire to see men of 
moderation of mind and independence of character 
returned to Parliament, it will, we believe, give us what 
we want, and what was wanted by the remarkable body 
which gathered on Tuesday night to do honour to Mr. 
Cox. Whether the whole of the audience there assembled 
were supporters of the movement for proportional repre- 
sentation or not we do not know, but we are sure that if 
they wish to make their views effective they ought to be. 
We therefore have no hesitation in advising them, if they 
have not considered the question at first hand already, to 
do so without delay. They can obtain full information 
from the Proportional Representation Society. Mr. John 
Humphreys is the secretary, and his address is 179 St. 
Stephen’s House, Victoria Embankment, Westminster 
Bridge, London, 8.W. 





THE “EIGHT HOURS” FOLLY. 


N private life there is always a natural resentment 
against the man who, when events turn out as he 
predicted, persistently reminds his friends that he told 
them so. In public life there is not, or at any rate there 
ought not to be,a similar resentment. For unless those 
who do their best to guide public opinion are permitted 
thus to justify their advice, they will lose a support to 
their judgment to which they are fully entitled. We 
therefore feel no hesitation in calling the attention of our 
readers to the fact that our predictions with regard to the 
working of the Miners’ Eight Hours Act have been fully 
justified by events. 

In almost every mining district of the kingdom the Act 
has led to the greatest dissatisfaction, while at the same 
time its effect upon the production of coal has been, 
and is, to cause serious losses to many of our most 
important national industries. In South Wales, where the 
Act came into operation last July, there has been constant 
irritation ever since. In Lancashire, though there has 
been less overt expression of discontent, there is good 
reason to believe that the Act is generally unpopular both 
with employers and with men. In Northumberland and 
Durham a serious crisis has very narrowly been averted. 
An actual majority of the men voted in favour of a 
strike because they were dissatisfied with the conditions 
which Parliament had imposed upon their industry. 
Very wisely, however, the rules of the men’s society 
provide that a strike shall not take place unless there is a 
two-thirds majority in its favour.—In passing, we may 
contrast this prudent provision made by a body of working 
men with the habitual Radical assumption that the barest 
majority in the House of Commons is entitled to overturn 
the Constitution of the country.—Although, however, a 
strike in Northumberland and Durham has been averted, 
it is very difficult to see how the men can settle down to 
the conditions imposed upon them. These conditions 
involve the establishment of the three-shift system, a 
system which looks excellent enough on paper, and which 
doubtless would be economical if it could be estab- 
lished. The objection to it is that it interferes with the 
domestic arrangements of the men themselves, involving 
a disorganisation of their home life which, as human 
beings, they naturally resent. Parliament in passing this 
Act, as in passing so many other Acts, forgot the human 
element. 

So much for the effect of the Act upon the miners them- 
selves, in whose interest it was supposed to have been passed. 
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The effect upon other industries is in some ways even more 
serious. At a recent meeting of the Cardiff shipowners it 
was pointed out that any interruption in the working of 
the South Wales mines would produce a most serious dis- 
location of the shipping industry. Already shipowners, it 
was stated, were trying to divert their tonnage so that it 
should not be in the British Channel at the end of March 
or early in April, when trouble is expected in the South 
Wales colliery district. To some people that may appear 
a passing incident of no great importance; but those who 
are familiar with the actual working of trade know that 
when once a trade has left its usual channel, it is not 
easy to get it back again. Indeed, it was stated in Cardiff 
that the trade of South Wales had not yet recovered 
from the effects of the threatened stoppage of the mines 
last June. If our own shipowners can thus be frightened 
away from their usual market for coal, a fortiori we 
are justified in expecting that foreign shipowners will 
be equally affected. The alleged monopoly of South 
Wales is to a large extent fictitious. It is quite true that 
Welsh coal has a special value, but people will only pay a 
certain price for that value. If the price goes too high, 
they will buy coal that costs less. There is plenty of other 
coal in the world to be had at a reasonable price. But 
though shipowners, whether British or foreign, can with 
comparative ease divert their purchases from British to 
foreign markets, most other British consumers of coal are 
practically dependent upon the supply available in this 
country, for even under an Eight Hours Act it is hardly 
likely to pay to send coals to Newcastle. Any disturb- 
ance in the smooth working of the coal industry must affect 
the price of coal, and to that extent must injure the staple 
industries of the country. 

This injury has been inflicted upon the large majority 
of the people of the country for no valid reason. The 
case put. forward in support of the Miners’ Eight Hours 
Bill when it was before the House of Commons absolutely 
broke down. Even the appeal to sentiment failed when 
facts were examined. At first sight everybody is inclined 
to say that eight hours is a sufficient time for any man to 
be working underground ; but we have to compare the life 
of a man underground with the life of an overground 
labourer, and moreover we have to take into account, not 
only the number of hours worked per day, but the number 
of days per week. The Departmental Committee which 
was appointed by Mr. Herbert Gladstone to inquire into 
the probable economic effect of a limit of eight hours to 
the working day of coal-miners showed that it was 
altogether a delusion to suppose that miners were over- 
worked as compared with other manual workers in the 
country. Taking the country as a whole, they found 
that the average weck then worked was forty-three hours 
thirteen minutes, which spread over six days gives an 
average of seven and a quarter hours for each day of 
the week. This is certainly far less than the average 
of most other manual workers ; and if in certain collieries 
the men and their employers for local reasons prefer to 
work nine hours a day for five days a week instead of 
eight hours a day for six, it is difficult to discover any 
reason why Parliament should interfere with the arrange- 
ment. The economy of the arrangement from the point of 
view of the workman ought to be obvious, for in addition 
to his actual work at the face of the coal he has to expend 
a considerable portion of his energy in getting to and 
from his working place each day, and clearly it is an 
advantage to him that this energy should be expended 
only five times a week instead of six, if he can still 
with that economy of labour secure the same output of 
coal. The Deparimental Committee further demonstrated 
that there was absolutely no reason to believe that the 
work in mines was specially injurious to health. On the 
contrary, they reported as follows :— 

“The health and physique of ccal-miners at the present time 
compares favourably with that of any other class of work- 
people, and, while we have found in the districts in which the 
Jengest hours are worked that the same standard is not maintained, 
we believe that a legal limitation of hours underground to eight 
per day cannot be expected to produce any marked change.” 


This gives away the whole case, from the point of view 
of health, for the interference of Parliament, and it is quite 
certain that if the House of Commons had considered the 
mutter upon its merits, the Eight Hours Bill would have 
been rejected by an overwhelming majority. It was forced 
through by the combined action of the working colliers 





and of the Socialist Party. The colliers, working as the 

mostly do upon a sliding-scale which makes their fam. 
depend upon the price of coal, were under the impression that 
if they could limit the output of coal by limiting the number 
of hours worked their wages would rise. It is urneces. 
sary to discuss the economic uncertainties involved in this 
calculation. The point is that even supposing the calcula. 
tion to be sound, Parliament was stepping outside its 
functions in helping one section of the community to 
limit its output of work at the expense of the whole 
nation. 

The Socialist support of the Miners’ Eight Hours Bil] 
was due to more general considerations. The Socialists 
have adopted as an article of their programme a universal 
Eight Hours Act, pending the happy time when the 
working day is to j reduced to some fabulously low 
figure, such as two hours. They realise, however, that for 
the moment a universal Eight Hours Act is a Parlia- 
mentary impossibility, and therefore, by way of getting 
the thin end of the wedge well inserted, they took advan- 
tage of the miners’ agitation and backed this up for all 
they were worth. Their combined forces, added to the 
ignorant sentimentality of large numbers of persons who 
had never studied the question at all, sufficed to secure the 

assage of a Bill which has already injured the staple 
industries of the country, and has produced disastrous 
results for the very men in whose interest it was supposed 
to be passed. The full extent of the mischief done will 
only be realised when the men discover that pits now 
closed down temporarily have been permanently abandoned, 
and that the profitable employment which they previously 
enjoyed has been taken from them. 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 


E do not propose to trouble our readers with a 
detailed comparison between the Progressive and 

the Municipal Reform programmes in the coming election 
for the London County Council. Our present purpose will 
be equally well answered if we take the Progressive policy 
at its authors’ own valuation, and assume that each and 
all of their projects, if carried out, will minister to the 
improvement of the great city. A famousadministrator, to 
whom proposals for the benefit of the country he virtually 
ruled were constantly being submitted, was in the habit of 
putting two questions to those who brought them: 
“ What will it cost ?” and “ Where is the money to come 
from?” By the time that these inquiries were answered 
he usually found that the projects themselves had dis- 
appeared. It is to this simple but searching ordeal that 
we advise the ratepayers of London to subject the many 
schemes included in the Progressive policy. If this be 
done in the first instance, the consideration of them will 
seldom go any further. We do not deny that it is quite 
possible to conceive a London which shall be far more 
beautiful and convenient than the London we know. In 
every department of municipal administration there is much 
to be done in this direction. Nor do we for a moment 
question the sincerity of the Progressives’ desire for the 
welfare of the city with whose government they ask to be 
again entrusted. But when both these concessions have 
been made, and we are left face to face with the policy 
which the Progressives ask us to accept, we humbly put the 
first of our administrator’s questions and ask, “ How much 
will it cost?” We do not look, it is needless to say, for an 
answer expressed in precise figures. We are dealing with 
projects too vast to be capable of this treatment. But we 
have only to look at the rates which Londoners at present 
pay to know what London improvements have cost up to 
this time; and taking this as a starting-point, it is easy 
to imagine the figure at which these rates would stand 
after a decade or two of Progressive rule. Civilisation 
is a very costly business, and if in the administration 
of a modern city nothing is to be considered but the 
material result, we shall find ourselves committed to a con- 
stantly increasing outlay. That is a very grave prospect 
for the London ratepayer, no matter how excellent may be 
the return given for the money. He is in the position of 
the impoverished owner of a great estate who is told 
that all that is wanted for its development is a large 
expenditure of capital. That would be good news if the 
capital required were forthcoming. But if the owner 
knows that it must all come out of his own pocket, and 
that this pocket has already been pretty well emptied by 
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ious outlays, he cannot but look upon development as 
ae anuuien of luxuries. Where individuals are 
concerned the canons of expenditure are generally recog- 
nised. The owner who protests that for him the only 
safe course is to spend as little as possible comes in for 
his share of praise. But when the ratepayers of London 
use much the same language, and say, in effect, that they 
intend to judge the Progressive policy by the single test 
of the effect it will have in increasing or lessening their 
burdens, they are accused of niggardliness, of cheeseparing, 
of spoiling the ship for a ha’p’orth of tar, of being 
penny wise and pound foolish. But where is the dis- 
tinction between the two cases? Why should one class of 
owners be praised and another blamed ? 

Two answers are commonly given to this question. The 
first is that the cases are not parallel. In the one, the 
money has to come out of a single pocket, and if this 
is empty, there is no more to be said. In the other, it has 
to come out of a corporate pocket, and this has the ad- 
vantage of being inexhaustible. But the only way in which 
the individual pocket differs from the corporate is that it 
can be emptied more rapidly and more conspicuously. 
Individual bankruptcy is an incident with which actual 
experience has made us familiar. Municipal or national 
bankruptcy is still only a figure of speech. And yet the 
experience of some parts of London—of Poplar, for 
example—might teach us that it is rapidly becoming not 
a figure only, but a fact. The spectacle of streets in which 
half the houses stand empty because the rates frighten away 

ssible tenants, coupled as it is with the prospect that 
the houses still tenanted will soon be empty because their 
owners have to pay for the neighbours who have gone 
away as well as for themselves, is full of instruction on 
this head. When once this condition of things has been 
reached, every fresh rate has to be raised from an area in 
which the rateable value grows higher in proportion as 
the ratepayers get fewer. No doubt a remedy may for a 
time be found in a further equalisation of London 
rates. But though this will postpone the ultimate 
catastrophe, it will not avert it, if the Progressive 
standard of expenditure is maintained. A minority of 
rich men whom the necessities of politics or business 
compel to live in London will find the rate-collector’s 
demand absorb a constantly growing proportion of their 
incomes, because what may be seen to-day in Poplar will 
then be seen all over London. But what does this matter? 
the Progressive philosopher may ask. This wealthy 
minority may be poorer, indeed, than they are now, but 
their unrated property will still be left them, and this will 
be large enough to meet all demands. If the municipal 
demand stood alone there might be something in this plea. 
But it does not stand alone. Behind the rate-collector 
stands the yet more formidable figure of the tax-collector. 
From his inroads no kind of property is exempt. Rateable 
property has—as yet—a specific and limited meaning; 
taxable property includes every form of human possession. 
No amount of wealth, therefore, is wholly guarded against 
such a prospect as that which we have sketched. It is 
remote, no doubt; it may be averted by a return to 
common-sense on the part of the community. But it is 
only in this latter way that it can be averted. If London 
expenditure is to keep pace with the continually growing 
demands made on it by the semi-Socialist theories of 
public finance which have lately come into fashion, the 
money will have to be provided by a decreasing number 
of ratepayers paying a continually increasing rate. 

And why not? Why ‘should not the poor multitude 
be maintained at the cost of the rich few? We will say 
nothing as to the justice of such a distribution of public 
burdens; we will only inquire whether the assertion 
implied in this question is an accurate presentation of the 
facts. Do the poor bear no part of the London rates? 
No doubt the rate-collector leaves them unvisited. He 
has not to mount the many stairs of the tenement-houses 
in his district. His legs, at all events, are saved by the 
system of compounding. But how about the rents drawn 
from these houses? The landlord does not sit down 
patiently under his growing burdens. His first act is 
to raise his rents, and for a time the expedient succeeds. 
But we know what a general rise in rent means to the 
poor,—the additional stint to which it subjects their scanty 
earnings, the additional overcrowding which it com 
them to put up with. The complexity of the modern 
world has given a new meaning to St..Paul’s words that 








if one member suffer “all the members suffer with it.” 
What he wrote of the Christian society is also true of the 
secular society. Every man willingly or unwillingly, 
intentionally or by no wish of his own, shifts a part of 
his burden on to other shoulders. To believers in the new 
dogma of the superiority of State employment to private 
employment this may seem but a passing evil. They will 
admit, of course, that in an impoverished community there 
will be less money spent in employing labour than ina 
wealthy community. But they will argue that if the com- 
munity owes its impoverishment to the growth of rating 
and taxation no harm will be done. ‘The money that 
once belonged to the citizens as individuals now belongs 
to the citizens as a body. They therefore will find work 
for all the labour that seeks employment, and find it with 
infinitely greater knowledge, and a far wider understanding 
of the needs and interests of those to whom they give 
work, than is possible under the necessarily selfish system 
of employment by individuals. In other words, the 
Progressive ideas of municipal rating and municipal 
expenditure, if they mean anything, lead straight to the 
adoption of the Socialist dogma of the ownership of all 
the means of production by the State. But whatever 
else may be said of this theory, one thing is clear: to 
apply it successfully it must be applied in its fullness. 
The advantages to society that are alleged to follow from 
the adoption of Socialism cannot be had by half-measures. 
If we are content to make individual ratepayers poor 
without making the rate-spending community rich, employ- 
ment is certain to reap nothing but the disadvantages of 
both systems. We shall have greatly lessened the capacity 
of private employers without increasing to anything like 
a proportionate extent the capacity of the public 
employer. This will in the end become so evident a 
fact that we shall be driven by the proved failure of 
partial Socialism to try whether complete Socialism will 
answer any better. 

In our judgment, therefore, the duty of the London 
municipal elector next month is exceedingly simple. He 
need ask the candidate for a seat in the County Council but 
one question: “ Are you in favour of reducing expenditure 
in every way in which it can honestly and reasonably 
be done, and so, if possible, of reducing the rates?” 
There are occasions when the very variety of forms which 
an evil assumes gives simplicity to the cure, and the 
approaching election is one of them. Let the voter pay 
no heed to the details of the various programmes offered 
to him, but concentrate his attention on the prospects 
held out by the several candidates of a smaller munici- 
pal outlay and a smaller rate to meet it; or, if that 
be pronounced Utopian, at least of a rate which shall not 
be perpetually increasing. 








THE SPIRIT OF FASTING. 
ANON HENSLEY HENSON in a Lenten sermon 
last week made some excellent applications of the 
essential Christian truth that the letter of the law must 
not be mistaken for the spirit of the law. If it had not been 
the native inclination of humanity to confuse the two, our 
Lord would certainly not have uttered His wonderful series 
of warnings against allowing any single religious custom, 
however good in itself, to harden into a formula. The first 
and most obvious custom which we all associate with Lent 
is fasting, whether it be the definite restriction in the 
quantity of one’s food and drink, or the self-discipline 
in the choice of it, or the refraining from the normal 
amusements and indulgences of life. Who could say 
a word against a practice which is so carefully enjoined 
by the Church, by the experience of men of all ages and of all 
religions—except perhaps Confucianism, which is not exactly 
a religion—and by the convincing response of a man’s health 
to the schooling of simplicity or abstention? It was not for 
nothing that every religion which sprang from the East 
inculcated fasting as the means of increasing spiritual pene- 
tration. When John Wesley was seventy-seven years old he 
recommended fasting on Fridays as a cure for nervous 
disorders. He fasted strictly and regularly himself, and 
attributed to this habit the possession of his exuberant spirits. 
He had never been in low spirits for a quarter of an hour in 
his life, he used to say; and as his married life gave him 
acute, if passing, causes for despondency, the testimonial'is a 
valuable one. 
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Yet even fasting—perhaps we should rather say fasting 
above all other religious exercises, if we remember our Lord’s 
indignation with the hypocrites who fasted with insincerity— 
is apt to cause the confusion of the end and the means against 
which the whole teaching of Christianity is directed. There 
are, we are very sure, persons to whom the most rigid laws of 
fasting bring no snares. Moreover, there are persons to 
whom what may appear to be a rather unreal discipline, a 
rather arbitrary principle of di-tinguishing between neces- 
saries and luxuries, brings a genuine spiritual endowment. 
It would be utterly wrong and impertinent to suggest that 
their Lenten observances are irrational. But, after all, most 
men and women who “keep” Lent keep it as it is the 
fashion in their society to keep it. They may give up 
this or that because people around them are doing so, but 
the abstention is an accident of the season. You do not go 
to balls in Lent just as you do not shoot grouse before the 
Twelfth. Would it not be possible for such people to “ fast ” 
in more accurately designed and calculated ways; to do some- 
thing rather more deliberate, something less staled by wont 
and custom? That is the thought which was perhaps at the 
back of Canon Hensley Henson’s mind when he said that one 
danger which beset us was due to the haste in which we were 
always speaking, thinking, and acting. We were losing the 
faculty of spiritual fellowship, the sacred art of spiritual 
thinking, the habit of prayer, the power of meditation, and he 
suggested that we should keep the fast by making a resolute 
effort to draw ourselves from the distractions of company 
and amusement in order that we might be alone with God. 
He appealed, in fine, for a cutting down of the pace. “ Give 
yourself time,” he said in effect, “to think things out. If you 
rush through your days at your usual break-neck speed, the 
true. kind of fasting is impossible, because you have not time 
to think what the meaning of it is.” 

That was the thought in Matthew Arnold’s mind, too, when 
be wrote of the death of his brother, William Delafield Arnold, 
and of Mrs. W. D. Arnold in that exquisite memorial poem, “ A 
Southern Night.” W.D. Arnold had just died at Gibraltar 
on his way home from India, and Mrs. Arnold, dead not long 
before, was buried under the shadow of the Himalayas :— 

“ Strange irony of fate, alas, 
Which, for two jaded English, saves, 
When from their dusty life they pass, 
Such peaceful graves ! 
In cities should we English lie, 
Where cries are rising ever new, 


And men’s incessant stream goes by— 
We who pursue 


Our business with unslackening stride, 
Traverse in troops, with care-fill’d breast, 
The soft Mediterranean side, 
The Nile, the East, 


And see all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die.” 

To possess our soul! If Lent were a time when man could 
recapture his soul and possess it, if only for those forty days, 
what would not be the effect on the other three hundred and 
twenty-five days of the year? John Wesley said: “I am 
always in haste, but never in a hurry.” Was it not an 
admirable distinction? Modern life has caused most of us 
to be always in a hurry. Can we turn round and defy the 
demon who is always pursuing us, and tell him, what is the 
truth, that there is no need for us to flee before him at all? 
If we challenge him, he will stand. That is a certainty. 
Some men will find time for one thing, some for another, but 
all for something that they could not find time for before. 
That he could not find time for everything is no contradiction 
of Wesley's saying that he was never in a hurry. Perhaps 
it entertained him more to go home and write a Hebrew 
grammar than to stay and chat even with Dr. Johnson. Dr. 
Johnson said: “ John Wesley’s conversation is good, but he 
is never at leisure. He is always obliged to go at a certain 
hour. This is very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold 
his legs and have out his talk, as I do.” 

Most men, we fancy, would keep Lent better by making 
quite sure that they possessed their souls than by replacing 
the customary cutlet with a vegetarian sandwich. “ But meat 
commendeth us not to God: for neither, if we eat, are we the 
better ; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse.” There are 
texts which definitely enjoin abstinence, of course, but it is 





a 
a curious fact that every passage in the New Testament 
which exalts fasting to an exceptionally potent virtue is of 
doubtful genuineness. “ Howbeit this kind goeth not out but 
by prayer and fasting” is probably spurious. When we read: 
“This kind can come forth by nothing, but by prayer ang 
fasting,” we have to admit that the Codex Sinaiticns, 
the best authority, omits “and fasting”; and so on. The 
Apostles, we may assume, kept the Jewish fasts, but it wag 
not till the beginning of the fourth century that the Church 
laid down fixed rules of her own for fasting without refer. 
ence to Jewish custom. But the traditions of the Church are 
to be held in the spirit of the Scriptures. None of the 
patristic writings argue that Christ commanded men to fast, 
The self-mortification which became a kind of idolatry was 
the morbid result of competition in asceticism. Think of §t, 
Simeon Stylites on his pillar. If a man who had tortured 
himself to such a degree was not safe from damnation, was 
salvation possible ?— 
“ Who may be saved? Who is it may be saved? 

Who is it may be made a saint, if I fail here? 

Show me the man hath suffer’d more than I. 

For did not all Thy martyrs die one death ? 

For either they were stoned, or crucified, 

Or burn’d in fire, or boil’d in oil, or sawn 

In twain beneath the ribs; but I die here 

To-day, and whole years long, a life of death.” 

It is strange, but true, that the divine common-sense 
of Christianity appeared more in the shrewd and rational 
mind of Bacon than in the demented saintliness of St, 
Simeon. Bacon perceived that the secret of self-mastery 
was in imposing on oneself slight variations from the 
normal, not in a continual abnormality. ‘“‘ Use fasting 
and full eating, but rather full eating; watching and 
sleep, but rather sleep; sitting and exercise, but rather 
exercise; and the like. Sosball Nature be cherished and yet 
taught masteries.” Christ was opposed to all ceremonial just 
because it ceased to mean enough to a man when it became 
systematised. One would like to have included in the Bible 
the beautifully characteristic story, which exists outside the 
Canon—Luke vi. 5 [Codex Bezae]—that when Christ saw a 
man working on the Sabbath He said to him : “ O man, if indeed 
thou knowest what thou doest thou art blessed; but if thou 
knowest not thou art accursed, and a transgressor of the law.” 
If Canon Hensley Henson’s exhortation to put away haste for 
ashort time were reduced to a rule, it too would become in time 
a sterile formula. A man might think to do well by idling, and 
no doubt the Devil would soon be co-operating with him in 
such favourable circumstances. “ Custom is the principal 
magistrate of man’s life.” Ifa man would possess his soul, 
he at least must not let custom stale the infinite variety of 
the spirit. 





HISTORY BY FLASH OF LIGHTNING. 
IIl—THE DEATH OF SURAJAH DOWLAH. 


HE historical night which surrounds the beginnings of 
our rule in India is not penetrated by many flashes of 
lightning. We do not mean by this that there are not plenty 
of historical documents dealing with the origins of British 
India; but as a rule they are anything but illuminative, and 
it is exceedingly difficult to get light in accordance with 
the definition with which we began these papers. Orme’s 
wonderful history does, however, give a certain number of 
examples of history by lightning-flash. The best known, 
of course, is his deeply moving description of the tragedy of 
the Black Hole of Calcutta. That is one of the greatest 
pieces of prose in the English language, both for its 
poignancy and for its restraint. This, however, is known, 
or partially known, to all English readers from Macaulay’s 
summary, @ summary, we may add, which by no means does 
justice to the original. Another example of Orme’s power 
of illuminating the dull and dry places of history is his 
description of the flight of Surajah Dowlah, and of his 
capture and death. Here the “surgeon in the service of the 
Hon. East India Company ” has drawn a picture of an Eastern 
despot’s downfall and destruction worthy to be compared 
with the work of Tacitus. With the sure and certain 
hand of the true man of letters he paints the scene without 
appearing to paint it. There is no “ blowing of trumpets ” as 
to the tale he is going to tell us. He does not play at all the 
showman’s part. None the less, as we read his narrative we feel 
that an obscure yet deeply engrossing passage of history 1s 
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being revealed to us in an instant, and almost before we 
know it. Here is the passage to which we allude. Surajah 
Dowlah, the Nabob of Bengal, after being defeated by Clive 
at Plassey, fled to his capital. Thence he escaped in 
disguise in the vain hope of avoiding the fate of the 


conquered tyrant :— 

«On the 2nd of July, two days after the conference of the Seats, 

news came to the city that Surajah Dowlah was taken, and the 

rt excited murmurs amongst a great part of the army 
encamped around. The rowers of his boat, fatigued with excessive 
toil, stopped in the night at Rajah Mahal, and the Nabob, with 
his concubine, took shelter in a deserted garden, where he was 
discovered at break of day by a man of mean condition, whose ears 
he had caused to be cut off, when at this place about 13 months 
before he took the fatal and furious resolution of returning from 
his intended expedition against Purneah, to the destruction of 
Calcutta. The injured man revealed him to the brother of Meer 
Jafier, residing in the town, and he to the soldiers who were 
seeking him. They hurried him back to Muxadavad with the 
eager diligence of men who knew the value of their prize; and to 
recommend themselves still more to their employers, treated him 
with every kind of insolence and indignity compatible with the 
preservation of his life. In this manner they brought him, about 
midnight, as a common felon, into the presence of Meer Jaffier, in 
the very palace which a few days before had been the seat of his 
own residence and despotic authority. It is said that Jaffier 
seemed to be moved with compassion ; and well he might, for he 
owed all his former fortunes to the generosity and favour of 
Allaverdy, who died in firm reliance that Jaffier would repay his 
bounties by attachment and fidelity to this his darling adoption ; 
who, himself, to Jaffier at least, was no criminal. 

Surajah Dowlah prostrated himself, and with excessive tremor 
and tears implored for life alone. But Meerum, the son of 
Jafier, a youth not seventeen, fierce, barbarous, and in his nature 
cruel as Surajah Dowlah himself, insisted on instant death. 
Jaffer ordered the prisoner to be removed, and the soldiers who 
had taken led him into a distant chamber, one of the vilest 
of the palace, which they guarded in expectation of further 
orders. 

Most of the principal men in the government were at this time 
in the palace, some to testify their respects, others to transact the 
affairs of their offices. All these Jaffier consulted. Some, although 
they had before trembled at the frown of Surajah Dowlah, now 
despised the meanness of his nature, more than they had dreaded the 
malignancy of his disposition; others, for their own sakes, did not 
chuse to encourage their new sovereign in despotic acts of blood- 
shed; some were actuated by veneration for the memory of 
Allaverdy ; others wished to preserve Surajah Dowlah, either as a 
resource to themselves, or as a restraint upon Jaflier; all these 
proposed a strict but mild imprisonment. But the rest, who were 
more subtle courtiers, seconded the opinion of Meerum, represent- 
ing the risques of revolt and revolution to which the government 
of Jaffier would continually be exposed, whilst Surajah Dowlah 
lived. Jaffier himself gave no opinion; and Meerum seeing his 
unwillingness to pronounce, advised him to go to rest; and he 
himself would take care of the prisoner. Jaffier, pretending to 
understand these words as if they meant no violence, dismissed the 
assembly, and retired into the inward apartments of the palace ; 
when Meerum privately sent one of his own menial servants, in 
whom he most confided, to the guard with the fatal mandate ; which 
they received with the ruthless alacrity of ruffians who murder 
for reward. Their boisterous intrusion into the chamber im- 
mediately convinced Surajah Dowlah of their purpose, and the 
instant terrors of death threw him into a strong agony of bitter 
lamentation. At length he recovered sufficiently to ask leave to 
make his ablutions and to say his prayers. A pot of water chanced 
to be near, which the executioners, impatient to perform their 
work, hastily threw over his head. The servant then struck with 
his poignard, and the others finished the massacre with their 
swords. His mangled remains were exposed, in the morning, 
through the city, upon an elephant, and then carried to the tomb 
of Allaverdy, where they were buried. The populace beheld the 
procession with awe and consternation ; and the soldiery, having 
no longer the option of two lords, accepted the promises of Jaffier, 
and refrained from tumult.” 





THE GAMEKEEPERS “BLACK LIST.” 
j/EBRUARY and March, under the modern system of 
game preservation, have come to be the months in 
which the gamekeeper devotes his chief energies to trapping. 
They are the months which lie between two distinct periods 
in the keeper's year, the breeding season and the shooting 
season. Shooting ends on February Ist, and nesting does 
not begin till April, so that the eight or nine weeks which 
precede the very exacting months of work on the rearing- 
field or among the partridge-nests come naturally as a period 
of preparation and general clearing up. The keeper, to begin 
with, has to catch up pheasants to complete his stock for the 
aviary; he will probably have caught all the cocks he needs 
already, but he usually has more difficulty with the hens. 
Above all, he sets before himself the duty of ridding his 
ground of all creatures which can be classed as vermin,— 
vermin, that is, from his point of view, for not all keepers 
@gree on the subject. Probably most modern keepers would 








not agree with their grandfathers. The vermin-pole, or 
“keeper’s museum,” or “keeper’s larder,” whatever it may 
be called, of to-day contains fewer harmless creatures than 
once it did. Education and the Orders of County Councils 
have had their effect, and though here and there an ignorant 
man may shoot a young cuckoo, believing it to be a sparrow- 
hawk, or may wage a foolish (and illegal) warfare against owls, 
keepers as a rule are better naturalists than they used to be, 
and less apt to destroy without knowledge and without reason. 


But the number of creatures on the “black list,” or, 
so to speak, under police supervision, still requires scrutiny 
and restriction. If the catalogue of the proscribed is to 
be taken from all over the country, it will begin in 
Scotland with foxes, and will continue with stoats, weasels, 
hedgehogs, rats, cats, rooks, crows, hawks, jays, jackdaws, 
and magpies. Owls, fortunately, are forbidden by law, 
or they might suffer more than they do. They are rightly 
protected over the whole country throughout the year, 
not only because they are beautiful and interesting birds, 
but because of the enormous amount of good they do in 
devouring mice and young rats. Unfortunately one of the 
owls, the brown owl, occasionally forsakes his good habits 
and takes to a diet of young pheasants. It is only a stray 
brown owl here and there which seems to decide on a change 
of food, and it is only when the pheasants are quite young, 
say for one month in the year, that the stray owl can do 
harm; during the other eleven months he does good. But 
the good he does has not been enough to protect him or 
others, like the white owl and the long-eared owl, from persecu- 
tion; and the law very properly has stepped in to make the 
destruction of any owl a punishable offence. Kestrels, which 
are also protected in some counties because of their services 
in killing mice, change their habits occasionally as the brown 
owl does. There may be six pairs of kestrels on a game 
estate, and five of them will do no harm whatever; then one 
pair, perhaps nesting near the rearing-field, may discover that 
pheasant chicks are more easily come by than field-mice; and 
if a kestrel happens to be shot in the act of carrying off a 
young pheasant, it is difficult to convince the keeper that 
kestrels as a rule are innocent and useful birds. As for the 
sparrowhawk, no keeper would listen to a word in his defence. 
Doubtless he is destructive in the chicken-run as well as the 
pheasantry; but the farmer, if not the keeper, might 
remember that it is due to the destruction of the sparrow- 
hawks as much as to any other cause that he is plagued with 
the enormous and unmanageable flocks of wood-pigeons which 
do so much damage to his growing crops. Hawks are the 
pigeon’s natural enemy, and the increase of wood-pigeons is 
only another instance of the evil consequences of upsetting 
the natural balance of wild life. 

Jays, no doubt, and magpies do a good deal of damage to 
the smaller birds which nest in woods, though perhaps the 
amount of harm they do to nesting pheasants and partridges 
is exaggerated. They, again, doa great deal of good out of 
the nesting season by the destruction of quantities of slugs, 
snails, and grubs, and are handsome birds with amusing habits. 
But the bird which suffers most at the hands of some game- 
keepers, and which other keepers, in turn, defend as abso- 
lutely harmless, is the rook. About jackdaws and carrion 
crows, the rook’s relations, there is no doubt; they doa 
certain amount of good, and the jackdaw’s clatter is a welcome 
and merry noise; but jackdaws and crows are both of them 
chicken-thieves and egg-thieves, and belong neither to farm- 
yards nor pheasantries. The rook, on the other hand, is one 
of the farmer's greatest friends. The quantities of wireworm 
and other pestilent grubs which he will consume are pro- 
digious, and the sound of a rookery in spring, and the sight 
of the noble processions of birds winging their way to their 
roosting-trees in the winter afternoons, are two of the 
happiest possessions of all the countryside. But rooks, like 
owls, seem occasionally to be urged by unnatural appetites, 
and when once they have acquired a taste for eggs and for 
young birds, they are no kinder neighbours to pheasants than 
carrion or hooded crows. They get the bad habit, probably, 
in very dry weather through sheer difficulty in finding food. 
But the rook is a local and home-loving bird, and though a 
few rooks in a particular quarter may have developed into 
egg-eaters, fifty miles away, perhaps, the keeper’s museum 
never sees a rook from one year’s end to another. 

The wild life of the woods loses a good deal of its 
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attractiveness from the naturalist’s point of view, in places 
where “ vermin” are very severely kept down; but nothing is 
more noticeable than the vitality and persistence of the 
smaller wild creatures, even in the face of the most deter- 
mined trapping. Throughout the whole of England, of course, 
many of the most interesting of predaceous creatures have 
disappeared; the wild cat and the pine-marten are no 
more, and you cannot, im an ordinary country walk, be 
pretty sure of watching a hen-harrier hunting along the side 
of a hill or in the neighbourhood of crofters’ cottages, as 
you may in some parts of Scotland and the West of 
Ireland, where the peasants’ name for the harrier is chicken- 
hawk. But the stoat and the weasel have survived the 
marten and the polecat, and though in some districts the 
little weasel has been pretty nearly exterminated, in others 
no amount of trapping, apparently, results in lessening 
the numbers of stoats. When they get reduced to a certain 
proportion, the life of the district seems to strike a rough 
balance, and the gamekeeper’s list of vermin destroyed each 
season shows about the same figures every year. It is true 
that stoats and weasels have no objection to partridges 
and pheasants as food, and, indeed, when once weasels get 
into the mole-runs on the rearing-field, the keeper must trap 
them mercilessly if he wishes to keep his birds at all. But it 
is true also that these graceful, savage little creatures are the 
greatest enemies in existence of rats, and that they account 
for enormous quantities of field-mice and voles. Wherever 
weasels have been nearly exterminated, as they have been in 
parts of Sussex, the damage done by plagues of voles has 
sometimes been prodigious. 

Hedgehogs manage to live through the most persistent 
trapping; on some estates they are even increasing. The 
killing off of a certain number every year apparently leaves 
the fittest and most prolific surviving. But the creature who 
defies every effort of the gamekeeper and the farmer, trapping, 
shooting, and poisoning, is the rat. In addition to being one 
of the bravest and fiercest creatures in the world, it is 
omnivorous, and its powers of reproduction are appalling. 
Thirteen is a common number for the litter, and of these 
six will probably be does. A doe rat may have a litter when 
she is three months old, and after that another litter every six 
weeks through all the seasons of the year, even in the hardest 
frost. An easy calculation shows that if each member of 
each litter survives, the progeny of a single pair of rats in a 
year would mount up to something over twenty-five thousand. 
But statistics as to rats are terrifying things. In some 
counties, Sussex for example, rats are increasing. Sussex 
has an area of 1,458 square miles. Allowing one rat for 
each acre—and that is certainly under the mark—that 
means that there was a breeding stock of 933,120 rate— 
say a million for the county—at the beginning of the 
year. Taking the number of parent doe rats at half-a-million, 
and multiplying that number by 25,000, you get the interesting 
figure of 12,500,000,000 stock rats to start 1911 with; and 
though that calculation is absurd, what is certain is that there 
are more rats in Sussex than there were. If each of a million 
rats only did one pennyworth of damage in the year, that 
would still be a loss in one county alone of over £4,000. And 
the loss and damage are likely to increase. The rat’s natural 
enemies are being killed off, and no artificial remedy can keep 
pace with him. Two odd points remain. One is that an 
increase of rats does not seem to be balanced, as it is with 
other animals, by a counteracting disease which comes of 
overcrowding. The other is the passing of the village rat- 
catcher. Modern houses and cottages are built rat-proof, and 
the rat-catcher’s occupation in the village is gone. He is 
badly wanted at present in the fields and woods, but when the 
best rat-catcher of all goes there catching rats he is generally 
caught himself, and when he is trapped and dead he looks 
very like a weasel. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


PULPIT AND POLITICS. 

{To rae Eprron or tex “ Specraror.”] 
Srr,—There can be no doubt that politics are discussed in 
certain pulpits more loudly and frequently than they used to 
be, either within living memory or during the immediate past. 
In a remoter past churches of all kinds utilised their pulpits 
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in ways which have not been favoured in England since the 
early eighteenth century, when religious toleration was 
secured and theological vehemence decreased. When there 
was no popular Press, little public education, and no rapid 
circulation of opinions the pulpit was far more important, and 
perhaps was even wholesome, as a means of discussion or 
propaganda. Governments, at any rate, so far as they could, 
both tuned and muzzled pulpit orators. In this Queen 
Elizabeth was wise and right, since she prevented nationg) 
and Protestant disunion in the face of a foreign enemy. Nor 
should James I. and Laud be condemned, so far as their 
restraints were limited to forbidding sterile, though proyo. 
cative, disputes between Arminians and Calvinists, for the 
excesses and fanatic'sms of the Puritan Commonwealth, which 
were the chief causes of its failure, show how dangerous 
an inflammable theology can be in certain conditions of 
society. 

In our own days the practice has been revived, and is up. 
fortunately growing, of utilising the pulpit as an instrument 
in party politics. It may be added at once, merely as a state. 
ment of impartial fact, that the Established Church and her 
clergy have not innovated in this matter upon our prevailing 
English custom. The Church as a corporation, and the 
clergy as an organised body, cannot be accused of taking an 
active or a systematic part in politics on one side or the other, 
Indeed, many of the Bishops have gone near to exceeding 
their legal authority, as I venture to think, by recommending 
silence or complete abstention from any political subjects; but 
this, as I hope to demonstrate, is going too far, though I 
acknowledge the intention to be good. At any rate, individual 
offenders among the Established clergy have been rebuked 
and restrained whenever any flagrant violation of propriety 
has been shown to the authorities. 

A similar restraint has not been practised among the 
Free Churches. In some of their Unions and General 
Assemblies party politics of an extreme kind have been 
discussed and applauded, not only with fervour, but with 
intolerance and bitterness. Individual ministers transform 
themselves, apparently without hesitation or reserve, into 
furious political partisans. So widespread is this habit that 
a chapel is now looked upon as a natural, and almost a 
necessary, tool in the political machinery. Not only have 
services degenerated into mere political meetings, in which 
ministers take the leading part, but Nonconformist pulpits 
are open to Members of Parliament, to candidates, and to 
speakers who are frankly nothing else than party agents or 
political agitators. These practices, however, are regarded 
with grave misgiving by many serious Nonconformists, and 
they are not encouraged in some of the more considerable 
among the Free Churches. 

These new political proclivities are not only overdone, but 
they are done with a singular want of tact and a reckless 
defiance of good taste. They are not only more than question- 
able, but they are exceedingly unwise. In the end, they will 
not pay. Spirituality must be lowered and tainted by them; 
and any ephemeral gain in politics will be more than counter- 
balanced by the disaster which must ensue when religious 
interests are wrecked and submerged in a political catastrophe. 
As a proof from experience I would point to the political 
collapse of the Puritans which followed their misuse of power; 
and to the simultaneous collapse, almost the disappearance, 
of Nonconformist vitality for several generations after the 
rancorous excesses of the Commonwealth. Similar mistakes 
will inevitably produce a similar retribution. And never, let 
me add, has a sane, wholesome, protestant Nonconformity been 
more necessary than at this time for the health of the nation 
and the true welfare of religion. 

The methods which I have been describing I hold to be 
entirely wrong, and in the end they will certainly be disastrous, 
both to religion itself and to the political causes which they 
are meant to serve. On the other hand, I do not advocate 
silence or indifference by the clergy with regard to political 
questions. Human life cannot be divided into water-tight 
compartments. If men are to live, they must live whole, 
utilising all their faculties and instincts. The average sermon 
is often unreal enough as it is; I certainly do not recom- 
mend that it should be made more empty and unreal by 
banishing from it every allusion to living interests. The 
golden mean between politics and religion, and the proper 
method of dealing with both, can, I think, be found with 
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sufficient clearness in the Bible. As our ministers of religion 
rofess to follow it, perhaps they will condescend to notice 
what they seem to have ignored. 

As we study the Jewish records, two things must be 
impressed on us continually. First, that physical and 
litical welfare depend ultimately on morality: national 
health and prosperity depend on right living. Secondly, 
right living for a nation is bound up with a proper use, 
ownership, and occupation of its land. In other words, as we 
read our Bibles, though we may think we are dealing with 
religious matters, we find ourselves plunged continually into 
social and political questions. This is not only wholesome 
and natural, but inevitable ; for religion and politics are in- 
extricably mingled, and cannot by any means be separated 
entirely from one another. I make this ample concession 
without fear, both to the Roman Curia and to our own 
Political Nonconformists. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood; for in this delicate 
affair it is only too easy to go astray. I am no advocate 
of a theocracy; and by a theocracy I mean a state of things 
in which certain men, a caste, an institution, who to say the 
least of it are fallible, arrogate to themselves the right, and 
even the monopoly, of speaking and acting directly and 
irresponsibly as representatives of God. That was what 
Judaism came to before it perished, and that was the chief 
reason of its failure. It was against this false theocracy that 
Christ protested, and by it He was murdered. It might be 
said, in passing, that anything more odious and sterile than 
the life of Jerusalem under those conditions can hardly be 
imagined. In later times the largest branch of the Christian 
Church has also become a theocracy, and it is withering 
visibly under the despotism from which it suffers. A 
theocracy is the most fatal instrument which man has 
ever constructed for his political, social, and intellectual 
undoing. It is not in this way that religion and politics 
can be mingled with advantage. 

Nor is it by any action of the clergy, as organised and 
corporate bodies ; for this also has led to fatal mischief in the 
past, And there is a growing tendency among Anglicans at 
present to exalt the Church ; to personify it, to exaggerate its 
functions, to treat it almost like a fourth divinity, inferior 
perhaps in theory to the other three, but in practice far more 
conspicuous and important, since it has the power of the 
purse. Those who speak and think thus limit the Church 
practically to the clergy. This is not the way, either, in 
which religion can be served. 

Nor is it, again, by the clergy as individuals taking a 
prominent share in party politics. A clergyman, no doubt, 
has a right to his political opinions and to his vote, like any 
other citizen; but, at the same time, he has duties, which are 
even higher, to all his people, whatever their politics may be; 
and therefore he should never be an aggressive or an active 
partisan, and least of all in his pulpit. 

But there is, nevertheless, a right way in which religion and 
politics can be mingled ; for they are, indeed, inseparable, and 
inextricable one from the other. Christ, it is true, says that 
His kingdom is not of this world, and therefore what we call 
the Church is very far from being His ideal kingdom. He also 
repudiated all concern with matters of property and govern- 
ment. But He went on to say that His spirit was a leaven, 
destined to leaven the whole mass of humanity. He com- 
pared His true disciples to salt, which is to savour and 
permeate the materials to which it is added. These com- 
parisons indicate the line of Ghrist’s thought, and show us 
the principles by which alone His representatives should act. 

Again, if we turn back to the Old Testament, we find the 
Prophets acting and speaking, not as political agents, nor as 
an organised body, a caste, but as individuals with a spiritual 
message, criticising, warning, giving light and guidance, 
detached from temporal interests, and regarding political 
matters from a higher point of view; drawing them up out 
of the low air of party and of passion, and placing them in the 
more wholesome atmosphere of righteousness and patriotism. 
These, assuredly, ought to be our models, both as Christians 
and as citizens; for the two duties must coalesce in thought 
and be co-ordinated in action if there is to be any value in 
either, 

Such are the methods and principles, as I conceive them, 
by which Christian ministers should be guided in dealing 
with political affairs, and with those to whom they minister. 





There must be many among the latter who are offended, hurt, 
estranged, embittered by the attitude and methods which I 
have described at the beginning; and it is very largely in 
their interests that I venture to put down these thoughts. 
Such methods, I repeat, coupled as they often are with a 
language that is the negation of Christianity, and the 
revelation of an anti-Christian temper, can only lead in the 
future, as they have led in the past, to disasters and losses of 
which the justice will be undeniable. Neither by unctuous 
diplomatists nor by blatant demagogues can the ideal kingdom 
be brought nearer. It is not by their methods, nor in their 
temper, that Christ can be served and His people saved. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Otrs. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
PARTICULARISM IN THE BRITISH COMMON. 
WEALTH. 


Epiron oF tas “Sprcrator.”} 





{To tH 
Sir,—Doubtless your Sussex correspondent who writes in 
your last number on “The Disparagement of England” has 
good reason for his scorn of the disparagers, but he answers 
them too much in their own temper, a temper which only 
electioneering excitement can palliate. Are Cornishmen less 
our brothers because a majority of them elect Radicals, or 
Sussex and Westmorland men because their majorities elect 
Unionists? The miserable Particularism which would 
flatter this or that part of our commonwealth by dis- 
paraging others is a blind and base repudiation of 
a noble heritage. It is a diseased product of political 
wrangling, and is factitious everywhere in the main, even 
in Ireland. The Scots and Welsh since their Unions, and 
the Irish for the last eighty years, have at least had no 
grievances (such as those of Ir+land in the eighteenth century) 
which could not be urged without bitterness and disloyalty 
to the larger State. No Irishman, however mistaken he may 
think Great Britain’s policy in Irish matters, can now 
honestly impute this to unfriendliness. One fact alone goes 
far to prove this. While socivilised a peopleas the Prussians 
think it needful to do all they can to prevent their Polish 
fellow-citizens from acquiring land, England draws un- 
grudgingly on her resources to help Irishmen to become 
owners of their soil. 

For men like myself—a Northerner settled in the South, 
and bound by many friendships to Ireland and Scotland— 
it would indeed be inexcusable if they could not despise 
the shallow fallacy that dissimilarity must involve anti- 
pathy; but all who know anything of the history of 
our islands must recognise how the roving strength of 
nations—Teuton and Celt, Scandinavian and Norman— 
met here to mould a State in which no element is useless or 
inglorious. If the very greatest names—Alfred, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Newton, Pitt, Nelson—belong especially to England, 
the less populous sister-kingdoms possess a roll of honour 
which would leave a grievous blank were it erased from the 
common record. And in wise and healthy souls the local and 
the larger patriotism nowise clash, but strengthen each other, 
as in the typical instances of Scott and Wordsworth. He must 
be of dull imagination or of peevish temper who cannot feel 
pride in that mighty unity in diversity (however still unper- 
fected) which constitutes the one and indissoluble common- 
wealth of the British Isles.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ernest Mrers. 





THE “FEUDAL SCREW.” 

[To tus Eprrom or tas “Srecraros.”] 
Srr,—Thirty years ago you were good enough to print a long 
letter from my friend Sir Robert Hunter detailing the treat- 
ment I received at the hands of my congregation because I 
voted for a supporter of Mr. Gladstone. Why do you now 
appear to doubt that such treatment can be meted out to 
those who venture to support his political successors? You 
quote, indeed, and with a certain amount of relish, the dis- 
continuance of the employment of a Tory baker, who as 
member of a Liberal club certainly seems rather out of place. 
But you want chapter and verse for every other case of 
intimidation. Yet, Sir, if you know the county of Surrey, 
I defy you to deny that cases of intimidation by Tory land- 
owners and Tory parsons are unknown to you. And you must 
know from your wide experience of life that there are ten 
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chances to one that itis the Tory that intimidates, and not 
the Liberal. Of course we could give you chapter and verse. 
But what would be the good? It would only mean the 
instant dismissal of many men who have been honest enough 
to vote according to their convictions, and yet are not strong 
enough in their hold on their livelihood to make an outward 
show of their principles. You may take it from me, Sir, 
that here in Christchurch, where one of the best repre- 
sentatives has been unseated, it was the men who wore 
no colours that voted for him. The other side were sure, 
as they displayed their ribbons, of a nod and a smile from 
their employers, and from the many excellent ladies who, 
though professing teetotal or temperance advocacy, were 
willing to sink their convictions and vote for a maltster. 
What does all this encourage? Why, hypocrisy of the worst 
form. And more than that, it is breeding a spirit of revolt 
which sooner or later may take another form. Secrecy of the 
ballot! Why there is no such secrecy while people are allowed 
indiscriminately to canvass, and to question unfortunate 
tradespeople whose livelihood depends on their answers, 
from morning to night. The matter in this constituency 
appears in its simplest form. “I hope, Mr. Blank, 
you are a sound Conservative?” “I would rather 
not express an opinion, Madam.” “Oh, very well! then 
I know you to be one of those dreadful Radicals, 
and I will never deal at your shop again.” You cannot 
deny, Sir, that this has been said over and over again 
during the late Election. And it is not fair. And the time 
was when you would have been the first to protest and to 
uphold the right of the struggling tradesman or labourer to 
vote as his principles suggest. I could mention a whole 
county that has been fairly terrorised by the squires and 
clergy into returning (for this time) a Tory candidate. Do 
pardon me, Sir, but cannot you see the belated and elementary 
justice both in the Budget and in the intention (not the desire) 
to curb the veto of the House of Lords? We must go 
forward. The Spectator used to lead the way. Why do you 
lag behind now and espouse the cause of those who are so 
well able to look out for themselves P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Christchurch. F. G. Montacu Powe t. 


[No answer is possible to those who consider that if a man 
asks for evidence in support of a very serious charge he 
becomes particeps criminis. We may say, however, that we 
do know the county of Surrey, and a part of it intimately, 
and that we do deny that cases of intimidation by Tory land- 
lords and Tory parsons are known to us. If we knew of them, 
we should be urging prosecutions under the Corrupt Practices 
Act.—Eb. Speciator. | 


[To tue Eprrom or tHe “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—The Liberal eanvasser “ A. C.” who writes on the above 
subject in your last week’s issue ought to be very grateful for 
the mildness with which your editorial note dismisses his 
absurd communication. His examples of undue influence 
appear to consist of nothing more than statements by land- 
lords that their interests are the same as those of their 
tenantry. You may believe this assertion or not, but to many 
it must sound more credible than other political doctrines 
advanced during the Election. He passes from this grave 
indictment to a rambling denunciation of Tariff Reform, and 
a wish that the landowning class had tried “‘to impress on the 
people a sense of responsibility and independence and honesty 
of conviction.” Why this admirable effort should be confined 
to a single class it is not easy to see. In our neighbourhood at 
least it was not understood that the Conservative Party had 
any monopoly of “ignorant and mischievous fallacies,” and in 
a falsehood competition among the tattered posters “A. U.’s” 
party would, I fancy, do something more than hold their own. 
In many of our districts on the polling-day Conservative 
colours were worr. at the risk of considerable personal injury. 
Crowds of enlightened Radicals surrounded the polling-booth, 
and bravely threw things at the passers-by. Intimidation 
with us consisted, not of the “feudal screw,” but of the 
popular brickbat. We want “A. C.” here to “mould and 
train the growing strength of the democracy.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Nortu Country, 


[To ree Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Referring to my letter in last week’s Spectator, I have 
tried to get.from my friends the names of the persons 





a 
threatening to remove their custom if Liberal bills were dis. 
played. Iam sorry to find that my friends are too appre. 
hensive of the names escaping to care to give them. The 
state that they received the threats from two distinct quarters 
—1 atm, Sir, &e., ALFRED Witsoy. 

18 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 





UNDUE INFLUENCE. 
[To rux Eprror or raz “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—I must confess to some surprise at your unqualified reply 
of “No” to Mr. Athelstan Rendall’s question in your Jag 
issue as to whether an employer should canvass an emplo 
voter. Take my case. I am an employer of several clerks 
and assistants who are voters. Owing to the prevalence of 
municipal trading and other tendencies associated with the 
policy of the Radical-Socialist Party, my business has of late 
years fallen off to an enormous extent, and for a year or more 
past I have been keeping on more than half my employees at 
a severe loss to myself in the hopes that if a new Government 
came in my business might improve again. In such circum. 
stances it appears to me that it was not only allowable for 
me, but my distinct duty to my employees, to point out to 
them the position, and how by their votes they might assist 
to secure their own continued employment, which I cannot 
afford to maintain indefinitely at a loss—I am, Sir, &c., 
M.Inst.0.5, 


(To raz Epiror or tae “ Spectator,”] 
Srr,—Allowing, as I am perfectly willing to do, that the 
accusations made by Liberals of intimidation on the part of 
Tories are of an exceedingly vague and paltry nature, is it 
not true that the secretary of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League advised Conservatives to withdraw their 
custom from tradesmen with whose views they did not agree? 
This I see definitely stated in the Nation of last week, and 
although any reference as to when and where this occurred 
is omitted, still one can hardly suppose that the editor of so 
respectable a journal would have concocted the story.—I am, 
Sir, &c., INQUIRER. 

[We have seen a statement of the kind alluded to by 
“Inquirer,” but we confess to being ignorant of the actual 
views expressed by the secretary of the organisation named. 
But even if he did recommend a political boycoit, as is 
apparently alleged, we can only say that he must in that 
case be a very foolish person. To treat the wild appeals of 
an obscure individual as affording the specific proofs of 
actual intimidation for which we asked would surely be most 
unreasonable.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To rue Epiror or tue “ Srrcrator.”’) 

Srr,—It must be very distressing to many people to read the 
complaints of defeated candidates at the General Election. 
The charges of bribery and intimidation could not be more 
vague, but they seem to be more frequent than before. No 
one would wish to defend any agents who have bribed or 
really intimidated, nor even to make excuses for the folly of 
any ladies who have worked unwisely in what they thought a 
good cause. But the chief charge, to my mind, is against the 
electors. Personally I do not believe in a wholesale degenera- 
tion since 1906, when we heard far less complaining. Butif 
a man can be bribed, he is morally unfit to vote; if he can be 
intimidated, he is no less unfit, either through real misfortune, 
or, I suspect, in most cases from misfortune allied to stupidity 
and weakness of character. Surely the more dignified and in 
every way more desirable course for these defeated candi- 
dates would be to advocate a restriction of the franchise, 
whether upon an educational or what qualification I leave to 
them. Doubtless they could frame a scheme which they 
could advocate with a view to excluding at any rate a large 
number of people whom they consider liable to bribery or 
intimidation, or too prone to beer to be fit electors. When the 
candidate who was defeated in the division of Surrey where I 
live will advocate this course at a public meeting, “may I be 
there to see.”—I am, Sir, &c., dpeOvoT ose 


(To tee Epvrron or tHe “Srecrator.” J 
Srr,—It is a well-known saying of Burke’s that the generality 
of men are fifty years behindhand in their politics, and that 
while they declaim virtuously against dying or dead evils, 
they remain totally blind to the crying abuses of their 
day. The question of intimidation at election times is a case 
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in point. Ministerial journals lash themselves into frenzy 
over supposed instances of individual pressure, exerted by 


Unionist employers on behalf of Unionist candidates. Will. 


you not draw their attention to the far more real and 

serious intimidation exerted in the opposite direction by 
organised bodies of men? For the influence of a master 
depends entirely on his popularity; he may lead, but he 
cannot drive. The slightest attempt at dictation is rightly 
resented by the wage-earner and by the class to which he 
belongs, and is emphatically condemned by public opinion. 

Efforts—rare and spasmodic efforts—at undue influence 
simply recoil on the cause in whose interesi they are made. 
In a constituency with which I am acquainted three employers 
of labour are known to have interfered in an overbearing 
manner on behalf of the Conservative candidate. The result 
js notorious. Two villages, not otherwise ill disposed, voted 
toa man against the candidate (whose personal popularity is 
not questioned), and largely contributed to his defeat. 

But what about the organised coercion which affects, not 
isolated moments, but every hour of a man’s life, menacing 
him with physical injury or social ostracism,—a coercion 
exercised without any of the restraint which a rigorous code 
of social honour imposes on “ public-school men”? In the 
constituency to which I refer there is a considerable mining 
vote, and the country parts incline to resent the regularity 
with which the miners “return their man.” Their numbers 
and custom of “ voting on the ticket” give them an advantage 
of which no one can reasonably complain; but a real cause of 
complaint exists in the terrorism the miners exert in and 
around their special sphere of influence. A Unionist candi- 
date is lucky if he can get himself heard at his own meetings; 
no Unionist dares to institute a serious propaganda within 
the mining districts; and the country people do not scruple 
to hint that few miners venture to call themselves Conserva- 
tives “because accidents so easily happen underground.” In 
the immediate neighbourhood men fear to applaud at a 
Unionist meeting; if they do so they are marked men, and 
live in terror of the powerful and lawless youths, whose gangs 
can break the windows of the poor and burn the hayricks 
of the richer. This tyranny is all the more serious 
because the outlook of the mining community, isolated by 
their habits and hours of work from the mass of their fellow- 
countrymen, is very restricted. During the recent Election 
aspeaker who referred to the “German peril” was roundly 
informed by some of his mining audience that “they did not 
care if the Germans should come, their wages would be paid 
all the same, and might be higher.” 

The remarkable political unanimity, again, shown by certain 
Nonconformist communities is no doubt explainable to a great 
extent by a natural esprit de corps and similarity of circum- 
stances. But if these communities are not much belied, such 
laudable motives are too often reinforced by others. The 
most extraordinary stories are told, not in the heat of con- 
troversy, but as the commonplaces of election arithmetic, as 
to the methods of pressure, moral, spiritual, and financial, 
employed against waverers or recusants by Radical or 
Socialist majorities. Nothing stronger could be said of the 
most priest-ridden districts in Ireland. 

In fine, it is straining at a gnat to fulminate against 
antiquated, moribund, and ineffectual forms of political 
coercion while men ignore or applaud the collective tyranny 
which grows stronger every day.—I em, Sir, &c., 

(We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. } . 





THE PROBLEM OF THE LORDS. 
[To rue Eprror or rae “Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—I am a constant reader of the Spectator, and as a rule I 
agree with the political opinions of the paper. I regret 
to be constrained to except from this rule your articles of 
February 12th, “ The Problem of the Lords” and“ A Skeleton 
Scheme,” especially the latter. Not to take up too much of 
your space and your readers’ time, I will strive to tell you why 
in as few words as possible. Your proposal of a Conference 
of Lords and Commons I venture to consider premature, and 
perhaps unnecessary. The Lords have full power to reform 
or modify the procedure of their own House, and, I believe, 
the structure of it, without any interference on the part of 
the House of Commons. The abolition of vote by proxy 
Proves this. On March 3lst, 1868, the House of Lords by 








simple Standing Order gave up the privilege of proxy. 
Nor was this a modification of procedure only; it 
actually altered the structure of the Upper House. 
For Peeresses in their own right had the power to 
vote by proxy, and used it. They were Members, as much 
as the Peers, in all respects except that of attending 
the House, voting in person, and perhaps speaking. (Inci- 
dentally, I rather wonder that no woman suffragist has ever 
suggested that Peeresses in their own right should claim to 
attend the House and to take part in divisions, if not debates; 
but let that pass.) My point is that the Standing Order of 
March 31st, 1868, deprived actual Members of the House of 
the right to vote, and that what the House could do by its 
simple Resolution in the case of Peeresses it has power to do 
in like manner in the case of Peers. The House of Lords 
can modify its own procedure and its own structure without 
any Bill, and I am glad to express concurrence in your implied 
opinion that the other branch of the Legislature has no right 
to initiate measures purporting to reform the House of Lords. 
In my opinion, indeed, any such measure passed by the 
Lower House would be a gross breach of privilege. 

The Lords put themselves in the wrong in 1831 by rejecting 
a Bill for the reform of the House of Commons, thereby 
infringing the privileges of that House, which rightly claimed 
supremacy over its own constitution and structure. The 
Commons will be guilty of the converse error if they presume 
to dictate to the Lords as to the constitution and structure of 
their House. For these reasons I deprecate your suggestion 
of a Conference between the Houses. I am gravely in 
doubt whether the House of Lords really requires any altera- 
tion in structure, though it may in procedure; but I think I 
have proved that if alteration in structure or procedure or 
both be needed, such alteration can be made by the House 
itself, without the consent of any other legislative body. 

In the old French story, when the fishes were asked with 
what sauce they would like to be dressed, they objected to 
being killed, and the cook told them that they were “ wander- 
ing from the question.” I am going thus far to wander from 
the question as to inquire whether the House of Lords really 
wants reconstruction, and if so, for what. Of course 
the stereotyped reply is that the Lords are the obedient 
servants of a Conservative Cabinet, but habitually reject or 
destructively amend the measures of a Liberal Cabinet. In 
my humble opinion, this is all nonsense. The Lords pass far 
too many pernicious Bills at the bidding of whatsoever Cabinet 
may be in office for the time being, Liberal or Conservative. 
And I am old enough to remember that in the “fifties” the 
Lords were the obedient servants of the Russells and the 
Palmerstons, Liberal leaders of those days; nay, my reading 
tells me that after the defeat of 1832 they were as compliant 
as wax to the Melbournes and Greys. It is the modern craze 
for fidgety legislation which has given rise to the senseless 
outery I have quoted. 

Finally, to turn the House of Lords into what is called a 
Second Chamber would be, in plain terms, to abolish the 
British Constitution. The House of Lords isan Estate of the 
Realm, or, to be precise, the joint Chamber of two Estates. 
Nay, more; there is now no such thing as an Estate of the 
Commons; only a group of electors, holding their franchise 
under statutes every one of which could be repealed. I do not 
say they will be repealed; I only say they could. But if, for 
instance, women were given the suffrage, all the enfranchising 
statutes that ever were enacted might as well be repealed, 
for the male electorate would be swamped. 

I must apologise for thus bestowing all my tediousness on 
your worship, and in conclusion will just sum up briefly. No 
Conference of the Houses is needed; the Lords have ample 
powers over their own procedure and structure. For the 
same reason, no Referendum is needed; besides which the 
average elector is hardly a sufficient judge of Constitutional 
questions to be able to use the Referendum aright. Be that 
as it may, if the House of Lords is “ reformed” from outside 
and not from within, there is an end of the British Con- 
stitution.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EKpwarRD STanLeY ROBERTSON, 

University Club, Dublin. 


[To rae Epiror or tas “ Srecraror.””} 
Srr,—May I offer a suggestion towards a reformed Second 
Chamber? The University Members are pretty surely doomed 
to extinction in any Reform Bill, whether as anachronisms or 
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by “ One man one vote.” If summoned to the other House, 

they will not only add to its intelligence, but also make it 

worth while to keep one’s name on the books.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rosert B. GARDINER. 





A NAVAL LOAN AND A SECOND CHAMBER. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Srercraror.”’] 

Sir,—May I make two suggestions—inspired by reading 

articles in your last issue—which are not so entirely dis- 

eonnected as they appear to be on the face of them P 

In the first place, I should like to submit to your criticism 
and to that of your readers another argument in favour of a 
naval Joan, which I huve not yet seen brought forward either 
im your paper or elsewhere. Whether we think the end of 
the present competition in naval shipbuilding will come by a 
process of “ beggar-my-neighbour,” or by the final arbitrament 
of war, we shall certainly have to borrow before the end 
comes; and the longer we put off our borrowing, not only the 
worse will it be for us, but the better will it be for Germany. 
For each big loan put upon the money market by either 
country must make it more difficult, and more expensive, for 
the other to raise the next. If we hope to beggar Germany, 
we should try to force up the price of her loans by putting 
our loans on the market first. If it should come to war, and 
we wait till after the war is upon us, we shall have to borrow 
with Consols at 50, as we did a century ago; whereas now we 
can borrow at over 80. By adopting the opposite policy we 
are letting Germany get her money cheap, while we shall 
have to pay dearly for ours. 

My second suggestion is this. Let us avoid introducing the 
elective principle into the Second Chamber if possible, or, if 
we have to introduce it in deference to a popular prejudice, 
at all events let all such elections be for life. The thing 
which, in spite of anomalies and anachronisms, has made the 
House of Lords a success is that its Members are in no sense 
delegates, and each of them is answerable for his conduct to 
his own conscience alone. There are no doubt also advantages 
in having a body of elected representative legislators. But 
we have such a body already in the House of Commons. The 
Second Chamber should consist of men who by education, 
training, and proved fitness have become experts in the arts 
of government. The ruling principle in forming such a 
body of men should be selection, not election. 

But what, you will ask, is the connexion in my mind between 
those two very different matters? It is this. I should not 
have made the second suggestion at all merely on its own 
merits. But it has this merit in addition, that it may help in 
getting this miserable House of Lords question out of the 
way altogether, so that happily before it is too late England 
may come to her senses, and turn her attention to the things 
which belong unto her peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp T. Drxon. 

The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 





THE ADMIRALTY AND THE PRESS. 
[To rux Epitor or Trew “Srecraror.”’] 

S1r,—During the last few years the Spectator’s articles on the 
Fisher régime leave the impression on my mind that writers 
who supported the Admiralty since October 21st, 1904, were 
“squared.” Lord Fisher was apparently alleged to have used 
his great power and influence, official and unofficial, not merely 
to get the Press on his side, but to set the Press against those 
whom he regarded as his enemies. 

That Lord Fisher has exercised great power in the Press is 
beyond question, but that power surely arose from another 
cause than any attempt to “nobble” newspaper writers. The 
reason is that in 1904 a new Navy was required. The Fleet at 
that date was not one in which gunnery and paint struggled 
for mastery; paint prevailed. Masts and sails yet lingered in 
the Service, and the spirit of masts and sails brooded over the 
Service clubs and inspired the majority of retired naval 
officers. The Navy was a rule-of-thumb Navy. The scientific 
Navy was unborn. So long had the cankers of a long peace 
accumulated that nothing less than revolutionary reform was 
needed, from shipbuilding to breadmaking, from kettles to 
turbines, from discipline to dockyards, from strategy to 
buttons, from Admirals to second-class boys. For so great a 
task a man was necessary; and a man was found. 

In a scheme Napoleonic in conception and Cromwellian in 
thoroughness, revolutionary reform was effected by one who 





has not yet been heard in his own defence. Soci 
outraged. Every one’s shins were concurrently kicked to 
splinters. “Efficiency, efficiency, efficiency,” was Fisher's 
motto, and he was ruthless, relentless, remorseless, in : 
efficiency. The work is not yet finished. But the avalanche 
he launched is already consolidating into glacier. Continuit 
of policy reigns. Even common entry is no longer nneiad 
After lingering behind or imitating other nations for eighty 
years, Britain is now ahead and is original. The ‘ Dreadnought’ 
suspended European battleship-building for fifteen months 
and destroyed the strategic advantage of the Kiel Cana] he 
eight years, and gave Britain a new start in the race for seq 
supremacy. Jf Lord Fisher is a born intriguer, he has 
intrigued for his country. If he is melodramatic, what 
matter? Playing a lone hand, he has saved the country, 
This is why I, for one, gave my humble support to Lord 
Fisher's policy, in spite of much that I dislike and donb, 
I am certain that such support as he gained in the Press was 
due to no other reason. It is rarely given to contemporaries 
to measure the greatness of genius. Neither Dante nor 
Shakespeare was appreciated until a century had elapsed, 
Contrasting the Navy in 1904 and to-day, the silence of Lord 
Fisher under attack is explicable only on the theory that hig 
works speak for him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARNOLD Wuirs, 

Windmill College, Farnham Common. 

[We publish this letter because it is opposed to the views 
of the Spectator. We cannot argue the questions it raises, 
except to point out that we have never asserted that the Press 
was “ squared” or corruptly influenced. That Lord Fisher had 
many, too many, relations with the Press, and that the result 
was good neither for the Navy nor the Press, is, however, our 
firm conviction. That Lord Fisher did a great deal for the 
material efficiency of the Navy is beyond question. But his 
influence on the spirit and moral force of the Navy was not 
for good.—Ep. Spectator. } 





CANADA AND THE NAVY. 
[To rae Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—In the article on “ Canada and the Navy” in your issne 
of January 15th you say:—‘“Sir Wilfrid Laurier, on being 
asked to define an ‘emergency,’ and to say what was meant 
by ‘war,’ answered: ‘An emergency means war anywhere in 
which Great Britain is engaged. If Great Britain is at war, 
Canada is at war, and is immediately liable to invasion.’” I 
am sending you by this mail « copy of the Toronto Globe, the 
Government organ in Ontario, and on the fourth page of it I 
have marked the report of exactly what Sir Wiljrid said, 
which was as follows: “ Emergency means war, invasion, or 
insurrection, real or apprehended.” This is the emergency 
under which the Canadian Government will place their naval 
force at the disposal of the Imperial Parliament. You will 
notice that, as Sir Wilfrid explained, the word “emergency” 
covered much broader ground than was indicated in your 
article, and I thought it might be well to call your attention 
to it.—I am, Sir, &c., A CANADIAN SUBSCRIBER, 





THE BURDENS ON LAND. 
[To tue Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—I have been astonished at the wild views published in the 
Press, and the extraordinary ignorance of the land question 
shown by all the noisiest agitators, from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer downwards. Having had to do with land all my 
life, I often wonder that it never seems to occur to those 
who advocate “putting the people back on the land” that 
really nothing could be more simple in practice. The 
first and only thing required is to make it possible to 
get a living from the land. The people will rush back 
fast enough to the land when a living out of it is possible. 
But at present the one idea is to keep burdens on the land— 
it is so much overburdened that a living for those dependent 
on it, and especially for the smaller owners, is most precarious. 
It is a fact that, inclusive of Death-duty, landowners as 4 
rule pay taxes to the amount of 10s. in the pound out of 
every £1 they receive as income from agricultural land. To 
take a typical instance (one of many that might be cited). A 
struggling landowner owns a farm near a town. The land 
has a prospective building value, but is at present let to 
agricultural tenants. The gross rent is 22s. per acre, £1 2s. 
From this has to be deducted tithe, (present value) 
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3s. 1d. per acre; and upkeep, management, insurance, &c., 
5s, 7d. per acre—8s. 8d.; leaving the owner 13s. 4d. 
Out of this 13s. 4d. the owner has to pay Income-tax, 
Schedule A, 1s.; Land-tax, 1s.; Estate-duty Sinking Fund, 
5s, 4d.—7s. 4d.; so that he has still 6s. an acre available 
income. Now Mr. Lloyd George proposes to charge (1) addi- 
tional Income-tax in the pound, 2d. ; (2) one-halfpenny in the 
pound on the capital value, which we may put at £100, 4s. 2d. 
Thus we have to deduct 4s. 4d. from the 6s3., leaving the 
princely income of 1s. 8d. per acre to the owner, out of which 
he will have to meet the cost of appealing against a one-sided 
Government valuation of the site value, which may very 
probably be more than £100 reckoned above, to say nothing 
of interest on mortgages for “ portions” and family charges. 
Is it any wonder that landowners nowadays cannot afford to 
live on their estates, or that they are compelled to let to new 
men who care more for shooting than for the old tenants and 
labourers on the estate? Where, I ask, is the sense of driving 
away the men who have been born and bred on the land, and 
who understand it and its requirements, and recognise the 
responsibility of ownership, just to replace them with upstarts 
who by some lucky gamble are rich enough to take land as a 
plaything and a luxury ? 

All this talk of land banks and small holdings is folly till 
our legislators see that land is fairly taxed and treated, and a 
living made possible for the hard-working agriculturist, be he 
owner or tenant. In spite of all the abuse that has been 
heaped upon landowners, the tenants know that they are better 
off as tenants rather than as owners with their land mortgaged 
to land banks. They know that the present landowners lend 
their land at 2 per cent., and show further consideration in 
bad times. Whereas we have seen in the correspondence 
between Lord Carrington and Mr. Prothero that the Liberal 
Government expects and demands 4 per cent., and we know 
also that no consideration would be forthcoming from 
Government officials in bad times.—I am, Sir, &c., 

TREMAYNE BULLER. 

Sopwell, St. Albans. 

[For reasons of space, we have been obliged to shorten our 
correspondent’s interesting letter. We may add that if in the 
case cited the owner cultivated the land himself instead of 
letting it, and thus had to pay the local rates as well, his 1s, 8d. 
would probably be turned into a minus. No doubt the profit 
per acre which he derived from the industry of farming might 
be large enough to more than wipe out this deficit; but, again, 
it might not. Unquestionably we are taxing the people off 
the land.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AN ELECTION ADDRESS. 

(To tae Eprror or THe “ Seectator.’’} 
Srr,—Is it not the case that the jest of one generation becomes 
the serious politics of another? The following jeu d'esprit, 
written by me in November, 1868, has just turned up. The 
occasion which called it forth was the candidature of Mr. 
Ayrton for the Tower Hamlets in that month.—I am, Sir, 
&e., VETERAN. 


“Crtizens,—Although four Candidates of so-called Liberal 
opinions are soliciting your votes, you still want an advocate of 
genuine Democracy ; as such I offer myself to your choice. I 
believe in the Sovereignty of the People; of the People unspoilt 
by education, or by the possession of property. 

Before this Sovereignty can be established further Reform is 
needed. The Suffrage must rest on no narrower basis than that 
of Manhood. Theorists have commonly excluded from the pos- 
session of political privileges the classes which they are pleased 
to stigmatize as Criminal and Lunatic. Criminality is the ban 
(often unjustly imposed) of a Selfish and corrupt Society ; Lunacy 
is the eccentric development of the highest genius. I am stead- 
fastly opposed to exclusions so unjust; the originality of the 
Lunatic, the ingenuity of the Criminal, as well as the unfettered 
judgment and ample leisure of the Pauper, must alike be utilised 
for the benefit of the people. 

I look upon the Ballot as an obsolete device ; intended to secure 
Freedom of Election, it may serve to shelter the enemies of 
freedom. Nothing can be more satisfactory than that the Majesty 
of the people, making itself felt in imposing assemblages, should 
overawe the selfishness of individual opinion. 

A Parliament thus chosen will have to make many changes. 
Taxation must be readjusted; the duties of supplying and of 
expending the National Income are obviously distinct, and must 
not be exercised by the same persons. My aspirations point to a 
Government wholly supported by the possessors of property, and 
wholly administered by those who are free from that encumbrance. 
If a larger provision may be allowed, I anticipate a day when 
property itself shall have become a tradition of the past. 








The Naval and Military Services must be abolished. It would 
be cheaper, and therefore more patriotic, to purchase at half the 
cost of their maintenance the forbearance of our enemies. 

The Irish Church is doomed. I see in the English Establish- 
—* wealthier, and therefore a more legitimate, object of 
attack. 

I acknowledge the indefeasible right of the workman to fix hia 
own hours of labour and his own rate of wages. If Capital will 
cheerfully submit to these conditions, it may be permitted to exist 
for the present; I know, indeed, of no way by which the 
destruction to which it is doomed may be more certainly 
effected. 

Of many Social Reforms that call for attention I will mention 
one alone. The peculiar industries of some of our most active 
fellow-citizens are hampered by the presence of hirelings who 
affect to represent the Law. By suppressing the Police Foree 
I should put an end to an expenditure at once extravagant and 
injurious. 

Your fellow-citizen, Qvivis. 

November, 1868.” 





THE REVISION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
[To tax Epiror or tue “ Spectator."’} 
S1r,—My answer to “ Presbyter” shall be brief, as it seems to 
me there are only two matters to which I need refer. Your 
readers can judge for themselves of the Bishops’ resolution 
on the Athanasian Creed and “ Presbyter’s” paraphrase. I 
would observe that the Bishops have expressed the opinion 
that in the minds of many at first sight the minatory clauses 
convey a more unqualified statement than Scripture warrants ; 
but in the same resolution the Bishops affirm that “this 
Scriptural truth is what the minatory clauses ...... were 
primarily intended to express.” It is not a question 
of whether I agree with the Bishops or not, but whether 
“Presbyter” has accurately presented the issue to your 
readers. I dare say there are people who at first sight 
would think that the statements in the Creed as to 
the doctrine of the Trinity are also more unqualified than 
Scripture warrants, but even so they would not be released 
from their obligations. I do not deny the right of the 
authorities of Westminster Abbey to sing what they may choose 
by way of an anthem so long as they also recite the whole 
Creed as a Creed and as ordered. I mentioned the West- 
minster Abbey version of the Creed because it excludes not 
only the minatory clauses, but also clauses relating to the 
Incarnation, the Trinity, and the Resurrection of the body. 
It is hard to imagine that these clauses were omitted in the 
interests of those who believe. I pass by “ Presbyter's’ 
personal references ; they are unworthy.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
H. W. Hrtx.. 


(To tus Eprror or tae “ Srectator."’) 

Srr,—Your correspondent “Presbyter,” in writing with 
regard to changes in respect to the Athanasian Creed, says 
that “certainly to leave it in the Prayer-book is not to sacrifice 
it, unless it is also sacrificed in the Greek Church” (Spectator, 
February 12th). By this he apparently means that by 
removing the rubric ordering the recital of the Creed, and 
thus relegating it to the status of a doctrinal statement pro- 
vided for the perusal of those only who might take an interest 
in such matters, the English Church would only after all be 
following the example of the Orthodox Eastern Church, 
which, while it has authoritatively adopted the Quicunque Vult, 
does not use it in its pubiic services, but merely prints it, 
together with certain other documents, in the case of Greece 
in an appendix to the Horologion, in the case of Russia in a 
preface to the Psaltir. 

With all respect to your learned correspondent, I should 
like to point out, and I think that all serious students of 
Eastern liturgiology will bear me out in this, that the analogy 
is a misleading one. For the Quicunque Vult is confessedly a 
Western Creed, and has never been recited in the services of 
the Eastern Church. While the exact date and occasion upon 
which it was translated and inserted as a theological treatise 
into the Eastern service-books is not known, it is universally 
agreed that it was not before the fifteenth century ; moreover, 
it doubtless owes its introduction there to its being connected 
with the great name of St. Athanasius of Alexandria quite as 
much as to the orthodoxy of its contents. (In the Russian 
Psaltir it stands first in company with other “ Expositions of 
the Faith” by Anastasius of Antioch, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
St. Maximus.) Surely to introduce a theological treatise bear- 
ing a great name into the preface or appendix of a service-book 
of which it has not previously formed a part is not the 
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game thing as to remove a Creed of the Church from the 
public services of the Church, and to relegate it to the 
company and status of the “Tables to find Easter-day ” or 
the “Table of Kindred and Affinity.” The Eastern Church 
uses but one Creed in its public services,—.e., that of Nicaea. 
Supposing it were suggested that this should be removed 
from the place in the Divine Liturgy which it has occupied 
for fourteen centuries, and that it should henceforth be 
relegated to a preface or to an appendix of the Euchologion, is 
there a single Orthodox Eastern who would not regard the 
change as “a sacrifice of the Creed”? 

I have lately, in a correspondence in the Guardian, pointed 
out that although the Quicunque Vult is not publicly 


recited in the Eastern Church, there is not a single 
statement therein contained which does not find its 


parallel in those services, either in the numerous Theotokia or 
Dogmatica which occur in the daily offices, or in the “ Declara- 
tion of Faith ” made before his consecration by a Bishop-elect 
to those about to consecrate him in the midst of the nave, in 
order that the whole congregation may hear him declare the 
truth and anathematise error. I would only ask those who 
object to the use of the Quicunque Vult on such days as 
Easter and Christmas, on the ground of the “minatory 
clauses” being unsuitable to those who are about to receive 
Holy Communion, to attend the Liturgy in an Eastern Church 
on the first Sunday in Lent. This is the day upon which the 
vast majority of Easterns make their “ Easter Communion.” 
It is also known as Orthodoxy Sunday. At one part of the 
service the Deacon ascends a pulpit and denounces seriatim 
all the heresies condemned in the Quiewnque Vult and a great 
many more besides, while the choir at the end of each group 
of condemned heresies sings ‘ Anathema: Anathema: 
Anathema ” to those that hold them! I am not here 
arguing either for or against such a service, but I am quite 
sure that no one who has ever seen it would feel that he could 
honestly quote the practice of the Eastern Church as lending 
any countenance to those who are in favour of discontinuing 
the public recitation of the Quicunque Vult in our services.— 
Tan, Sir, &c., W. J. Brrxpeck. 
The Athenxum. 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—With the consent of the writer, a foreign gentleman 
of high standing and experience resident not here but in his 
home on the Continent, and in a position which affords 
him peculiarly favourable opportunities for knowing the facts, 
I send you the following extract from a letter which forms an 
instructive contrast to that of Mr. Somervell in your last 
issue.—I am, Sir, &c., Zz. 


“T trust that the next Parliament will vote such a sum for the 
increase of the Navy as will convince the Germans once for all 
that England is determined at all costs to maintain the supremacy 
at sea. Itis the only way to avert a war—unless it is not too 
late already! English people unfortunately don’t understand 
Germany and the forces which drive her into a war with England. 
Germany is still a geographical expression; materially Germany is 
Prussia, which is a military state ruled by a military caste, whose 
only chance in life consists in war. The sword built up Prussia, and 
its future will be decided by the sword. The finances of both Germany 
and Prussia proper are in a bad way and borrowing cannot go on 
for ever; the Social Democrats once again raise their heads and 
threaten to become powerful in the next Parliament. The impend- 
ing Tariff difficulties with France, the U.S., and England are a 
most serious matter for over-trading and over-producing Germany, 
and the population increases at such a rate (800,000 every year) 
that an outlet must be found for them. No wonder the Germans 
are restless and bitterly envious of England ; if I were a German 
I should be the same. The Kaiser knows quite well that the only 
way to knock Social Democracy on the head and kill it for a whole 
generation would be a successful war with England, which would 
not only make him the absolute master of Europe, but produce 
an immense prosperity in Germany, owing to the enormous war 
indemnity to be extracted from England. A few years ago a 
German banker, with whom I remonstrated about the insane 
expenditure on their fleet, coolly answered me: ‘ England will one 
day have to pay for that, and this is the opinion of millions of 
Germans. The moment the Kaiser feels strong enough he will 
strike, being certain to have the bulk of the German nation at his 
back in doing so.” 





THE BAD SIDE OF GOLF. 
(To Tux Eprror or tue “Sprcraror.”’ | 
Sir,—The letter in your last issue regarding employment of 
caddies deals with a somewhat important subject. Your 





correspondent rightly says:—“A heavy responsibility lies 
with all golf clubs...... The evils of a caddie’s life are 
these: it is unskilled and almost worthless as a training of 
the intelligence; it leads nowhere; and it is undisciplined ”: 
and he refers to “ the hours of lounging from which no caddie 
is free.” Unfortunately this is only too true as regards the 
system of employment adopted by the golf clubs in general, 
I would, however, venture to draw attention to the practice 
which has been in force for some ten years in the club to 
which I belong, and which has produced sufficiently satisfactory 
results to justify its recommendation to other golf ciubs as a 
mitigation of the evils indicated by your correspondent. The 
essence of the evil lies in loafing and lounging about Waiting 
for employment. 

In our club the regular caddies are all boys, about twenty- 
five in number, who come to us when they leave school. They are 
not kept on after the age of eighteen, as we consider the work 
of a caddie is essentially work which a boy can do with advan. 
tage to himself, but a man cannot. They have regular hours 
of employment, and earn on an average about 15s. per week, the 
greater part of this in fees for caddying, the club paying a 
small amount in return for work which they do upon the 
green. They are under the strict supervision of the green. 
keeper (who is also the caddie-master) and his assistants, and 
when not carrying clubs are hard at work on the upkeep of 
the course. This arrangement has in our experience resulted 
in discipline and industry, and has imparted to the boys quite 
an advanced knowledge of the laying out and upkeep of turf 
at all seasons of the year, and of the treatment of various 
weeds, worm-killing, the handling of mowing-machines and 
tools, and has in most cases ensured for them a good start in 
life as under-gardeners and other kindred employments, 
As a general rule, these boys obtain situations in neighbour- 
ing market-gardens and private gardens, starting at about 
15s. per week, and they are much sought after owing to the 
discipline and elementary knowledge they have acquired. We 
have a steady supply of younger boys whose parents are only 
too glad to place them under the care of the green-keeper 
when they leave school. On Saturday afternoons and Sundays, 
when more than the regular staff of caddies is required, we 
find that many of our old boys come, and in their spare hours 
add to their earnings by carrying clubs, and it is only toa 
small extent that we have to rely upon the man loafer who is 
unfortunately the standard type at so many clubs. At the 
present time we are considering the question of giving lessons 
in rudimentary gardening and agriculture in order further to 
equip the boys for the start in life. 

The Surrey County Council are endeavouring to initiate a 
system of indoor technical classes on general subjects for 
caddies at the various clubs, but with this I am not in accord, 
as it seems better to use the advantages at hand and to train 
the boys for an outdoor life as gardeners and agriculturists,— 
a class which the country urgently requires. We have found 


that our club has benefited in a very high degree from this 
inexpensive and efficient labour of the boys, which is most 
advantageous to the efficient upkeep of good putting-greens. 
These boys, working in gangs under supervision, do work 


which the same number of men could do no better, and at a 
small fraction of the cost. In the long summer evenings they 
are encouraged to, and do, play the game amongst themselves, 
and in the result we have a body of caddies who are civil, 
intelligent, keen, and competent.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Woking Golf Club. J. Stuart Paton. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—With reference to “ Golfer's” letter under the above 
title in last week’s issue, might I suggest that there is an easy 
way out of the difficulty for all golf clubs within reasonable 
reach of a large town? Inevery town there is always a large 
number of men who are incapacitated from doing heavy 
Some have been strained at work, some have 
lost an arm or hand, some are tuberculous. Now these men 
are clamouring for light jobs which would bri ¢ them in from 
10s. to lis. a week. This is about the weekly takings, I pre- 
sume, of a golf caddie. If golf clubs which are near towns 
would get in touch with this class of labour, they would be 
able to use it, thus conferring a great beneiit upon the men 
employed, and avoiding the breeding of more unskilled labour 
by the employment of lads.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.— iv. Spectator.) 


manual labour. 
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THE HUMAN BIRD. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 

Srr,—The writer of the article in last week's Spectator on 
“The Human Bird,” after speaking of the sense of the human 
in the bird and of the bird in mortals, goes on to say that 
“no one could write thus of dogs or cats.” Has he read the 
“Lebensansichten des Kater Murr,” which Hoffmann con- 
sidered his masterpiece? Its satire is brilliant, but never 
monstrous or appalling, whilst the author certainly gives his 
yeader the human in the cat and the cat in mortals as no 
other writer has done.—I am, Sir, &c., G. D. 





CLEON AND ALCIBIADES. 


{To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Spectator.” 


$m,—In a recent number of your paper I saw a reference to 
the legions of Varus. Perchance the following quotations 
from Langhorne’s “ Plutarch” may not seem to read amiss at 
this time of day.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Waterhouse, Bath. Haroytp B. Harrison. 

“Nicias, in this affair, was not only unjust to himself, but to the 
state. He suffered Cleon by this means to gain such an ascendency, 
as led him to a degree of pride and effrontery that was insupport- 
able. Many evils were thus brought upon the commonwealth, of 
which Nicias himself had his full share. We cannot but consider 
it as one great corruption, that Cleon now banished all decorum 
from the general assembly. It was he who in his speeches first 
broke out into violent exclamations, threw back his robes, smote 
upon his thigh, and ran from one end of the rostrum to the other. 
This soon introduced such a licentiousness and disregard to decency 
among those who directed the affairs of state, that it threw the 
whole government into confusion. At this time there sprung up 
another orator at Athens. This was Alcibiades. He did not prove 
so totally corrupt as Cleon. As it is said of the land of Egypt, 
that, on account of its extreme fertility, 

* There plenty sows the land with herbs salubrious, 
But scatters many a baneful weed between '— 

so in Alcibiades there were very different qualities but all in 
extremes; and these extremes opened a door to many innovations. 
So that when Nicias got clear of Cleon he had no time to establish 
any lasting tranquillity in Athens: but as soon as he had gotten 
things into a safe track, the ambition of Alcibiades came upon 
him like a torrent, and bore him back into the storms of war. As 
the Corinthians and Bceotians were displeased at these proceed- 
ings, and endeavoured by sowing jealousies between the contracting 
powers, to renew the war, Nicias persuaded the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians to confirm the peace, and to support each other 
by a league offensive and defensive. This he expected would 
intimidate those who were inclined to fly off. In a little time he 
[Alcibiades] saw the Athenians did not look upon the Lacede- 
monians with so obliging an eye as before, because they thought 
themselves injured by the alliance which their new friends had 
entered into with the Bcoeotians. They [the Lacedamonians] gave 
credit to: his insinuations, and went over from Nicias to him. 
Then Alcibiades, beyond all their expectation changing sides, called 
the Senate to bear witness to their [the Lacedwmonians’} former 
declarations, and desired the people ‘Not to give the least credit 
or attention to such manifest prevaricators, who upon the same 
point asserted one thing one day and another thing the next.’ 
Their confusion was inexpressible, as may well be imagined, and 
Nicias was struck dumb with grief and astonishment. But at 
that very moment there happened a slight shock of an earthquake, 
which, favourably for Nicias, broke up the assembly. The 
Athenians being divided into two factions, the subtlest and most 
profligate wretches gained ground. Such was Hyperbolus, a man 
whose boldness was not owing to any well-grounded influence, but 
whose influence was owing to his boldness; and who disgraced the 
city by the credit he acquired. This wretch had no apprehensions 
of banishment by the honourable suffrage of the ostracism, because 
he knew himself fitter for a gibbet.” 





THE DIAL OF KING AHAZ. 
(To tue Epiror or tre “ Spreraror.’’} 
S1r,—May I make a suggestion with reference to the follow- 
ing words contained in a review paragraph in last week’s 
Spectator on the “Temple Bible Dictionary ” ?—* It is cer- 
tainly clear that if it is literally true that Isaiah made the 
sun to retreat,” &. ‘The prophet Isaiah is recorded 
(Isaiah xxxviii. 8 and 2 Kings xx. 11) as being permitted to 
give Hezekiah a sign from the Lord that he should recover, 
the sign being that “the shadow of the degrees on the dial 
of King Ahaz went backward ten degrees.” What may have 
taken place is what I have myself actually seen occur with 
the shadow of the tall trunk of a young oak-tree thrown 
upon the side of a barn,—a shadow by which I had so often 
measured the approximate time that I used to call the barn 
and the oak-tree “the dial of King Ahaz.” On one day an 
unusually heavy, stationary mass of storm-cloud obscured the 
sun itself, but the sunlight, blazing through a rift in the cloud 


to one side of the sun, cast the shadow of the oak’s trunk back 
to a point a quarter of the circle from where it had just been. 
If the “dial of Ahaz” was a pillar or obelisk, the shadow of 
which was thrown upon a circle of degrees marked on thé 
ground or on a wall, the same thing could have occurred 
without any convulsion of the solar system.—I am, Sir, &c., 
TRAVELLER, 





“PUMPERNICKEL.” 
(To rue Epiror or tae “Srecraror.’’] 

Sir,—Now that no political or party significance attaches to 
the subject, you may be interested to know the origin, as told 
me by a German officer, of the name “ Pumpernickel,” given to 
the black bread which cut in thin slices is the invariable accom- 
paniment of the hors d’euvres at German dinner-parties, and 
is regarded as such a delicacy. The story is that in the 
Napoleonic invasions of Germany a century ago a mounted 
French officer put up at a wayside inn, and the proprietor, 
wishing to give him of the best, placed before him some of 
this black bread. The French officer, however, thrust it from 
kim exclaiming: “Ce n’est pas bon pour moi, mais c’est bon 
pour Nicol,” that being the name of his horse. Hence in 
course of time arose the appellation “ Pumpernickel ” applied 
to this bread.—I am, Sir, X&c., 





Malvern. KATHARINE RADCLIFFE COOKE. 
CROCE’S “AESTHETIC.” 
[To tue Epiror or tae “Srecrator.””] 
Srr,—In your recent review of my translation of Signor Croce’s 





“ Aesthetic” I see that fault is found with certain (unspecified) 
portions of the work as being unsuccessful, or as retaming too 
much of the Italian idiom. It is also suggested that I have 
underrated the importance of the “Aesthetic” as a contribution 
to philosophical thought, and implied that the work lay at hand 
and that many other persons could and would have undertaken 
the translation, save for some mysterious bar which stood in the 
way of those (unknown) enterprising spirits. 

Now as regards the translation, I freely admit that I have clung 
closely throughout to the original, rejecting all compromise and 
never sacrificing the exact word for the more euphonious. The 
original being Italian, I have always, if possible, used words of 
Latin rather than of Teutonic or of British origin, in the same way 
that I should prefer Teutonic to Latin words were I translating 
Goethe. The ideal translation should, in my view, be like a drawing 
on tracing-paper, placed over the original. “ Omne ignotum pro 
veritate” is my mottoas regards translation. 

With reference to the imputation that I have lightly undertaken 
the work, I do not believe that any one who had carefully read my 
introduction could suggest that I underestimated the “ Aesthetic,” 
which, but for me, would possibly have remained unknown to the 
English-speaking world for yet another decade, seeing that no one 
had previously ventured upon the task, although the work had 
been published so considerable a time. I may add that I have 
received letters from strangers, both in this country and in 
America, expressing the greatest satisfaction with the “ Aesthetic,” 
and the warmest gratitude to the person who had been at the 
pains to present a version of it to the English-speaking world. 

That your reviewer may find portions of the “ Aesthetic ” difficult 
of comprehension I can well understand, but he should blame 
himself and not the translator. As I have said clsewhere, no 
amount of trituration will reduce philosophy to mental pap.—I 
am, Sir, &c., DouGLAS AINSLIE. 

Athenxwum Club, Pall Mall. 

[Our Reviewer writes:—“It is difficult to know what Mr. 
Ainslie means. In the review of his translation in these columns 
there was not the slightest suggestion that he underrated the 
‘ Aesthetic,’ or that plenty of more competent translators might 
be found. On the contrary, he was praised as an ‘ enthusiast,’ and 
his work was described as ‘areal boon.’ The. one criticism made 
was that portions of the work wanted revision, and, holding the 
view on translation which he expresses above, I do not see how 
they could be other than obscure. How many English readers 
would be able to make sense out of, say, a work of Hegel if the 
German were literally rendered, or no attempt were made to recast 
it in an intelligible English form? Ugly neologisms like ‘equivoke,’ 
‘concretion’ (for ‘concreteness’), and ‘ characteristicality,’ to 
mention a few at haphazard, are proofs, not of respect for a 
great original, but of a faulty sense of English style. As for his 
other complaints, he must be confusing the Spectator with some 
other paper.” —Ep. Spectator.) 

THE EIGHTH VACATION TERM FOR 
AT OXFORD. 
(To tne Eprron or tux “ Sprcrator.”’} 
Srr,—May we draw the attention of your readers to the eighth 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study, which will be held this year 
from July 23rd to August 13th at Somerville College, Oxford ? 








BIBLICAL STUDY 


The object of the term is to give to students of the Bible who feel 
the need of morescientific and intelligent study a special opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the results of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship, and of obtaining systematic instruction on academic lines. 
The scheme is on a Christian basis, and lecturers are invited with- 








The idea which has this year 


out respect to their denomination. 
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been chosen for illustration by the entire series of lectures is that 
of the Presence of the Spirit in the Hebrew Theocracy and in the 
Christian Church. The inaugural lecture, on “The Life of Nature 
and of Grace,” will be given by the Bishop of Oxford. 

The following courses of four lectures each are promised :— 
First week: “The Books of Samuel,” by Professor A. R. S. 
Kennedy, of Edinburgh University; and “The Teaching of the 
New Testament on the Holy Spirit,” by the Rev. R. G. Parsons, of 
University College, Oxford. Second week: “The Religion of 
Israel from Joshua to David,” by the Rev. A. H. MecNeile, of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge ; and “Inspiration: its Nature 
and Range,” by the Rev. W. H. Frere, C.R., of Mirfield. Third 
week: “Early Hebrew Poetry,” by Dr. George Adam Smith, 
Principal of Aberdeen University; and “The Acts of the 
Apostles,’ by Dr. Ll. J. M. Bebb, Principal of St. David’s 
College, Lampeter. Single lectures will be given by Dr. Sanday, 
Professor G. Buchanan Gray, the Rev. H. N. Bate, the Rev. E. A. 
Edghill, and Miss Charlotte Burne. The total cost, including 
lecture tickets, will not be more than £2 a week.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Mary Benson, 
President of Executive Committee. 
Marianne S. Dispin 
(Nobles, Dormansland, East Grinstead), Secretary. 








*.* Kuartoum CaTHEeDRAL Funp.—We have to acknowledge, 
at the request of “M. A.,” a contribution of 5s. to the above 
fund. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


A PRAYER. 
Lorp, not for light in darkness do we pray, 
Not that the veil be lifted from our eyes, 
Nor that the slow ascension of our day 
Be otherwise. 


Not for a clearer vision of the things 
Whereof the fashioning shall make us great, 
Not for remission of the peril and stings 

Of time and fate. 


Not for a fuller knowledge of the end 

Whereto we travel, bruised yet unafraid, 

Nor that the little healing that we lend 
Shall be repaid. 


Not these, O Lord. We would not break the bars 
Thy wisdom sets about us; we shall climb 
Unfettered to the secrets of the stars 

In Thy good time. 


We do not crave the high perception swift 

When to refrain were well, and when fulfil, 

Nor yet the understanding strong to sift 
The good from ill. 


Not these, O Lord. For these Thou hast revealed, 
We know the golden season when to reap 
The heavy-fruited treasure of the field, 

The hour to sleep. 


Not these. We know the hemlock from the rose, 
The pure from stained, the noble from the base, 
The tranquil holy light of truth that glows 

On Pity’s face. 


We know the paths wherein our feet should press, 
Across our hearts are written Thy decrees, 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 

With more than these. 


Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 

Grant us the strength to labour as we know, 

Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with steel, 
To strike the blow. 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou has lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed. 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 


es 


BOOKS. 


—_—e——. 


ORDERS AND UNITY.* 

THE Bishop of Birmingham in a sermon on “The Peri] of 
Drifting” preached before the University of Cambridge, and 
printed at the end of this volume, entreats his hearers to 
spend thought upon the true principles of Church communion 
and, having made up their minds about them, to reject 
decisively all other principles, however speciously recommended. 
In a generation which seems to have lost the power of saying a 
determined “No,” he proposes to them once more the example 
of St. Paul, whose broad and comprehensive spirit really 
proceeded from a clear grasp of positive Christian principles, 
and so was compatible with very strong language against 
ideas or claims or tendencies which were in principle anti- 
Christian. Such a challenge deserves the most respectful 
attention; and accordingly, having given to the Bishop's 
treatise as thoughtful a consideration as is in our power, we 
are driven to reject it with a deliberate and determined “No,” 
and we proceed to give our reasons. 

The Bishop's thesis, which is well suggested by the title of 
his book, Orders and Unity, may be found in the statement 
that “ Catholicity belongs to the Creed, the Sacraments, the 
Episcopate, and the Bible,” if we italicise the word Episcopate; 
or more fully in this sentence :— 

“We are, or ought to be, more certain that disciples of Christ 
are to be members of the Catholic Church, holding its faith, living 
its life, using its sacraments, and adhering to its legitimate officers, 
than we can be of any of the more particular doctrinal conclusions 
which may seem to us to follow from the acknowledgment of the 
name of Jesus.” (p. 174.) 
| It is not the apparent paradox of this last statement that we 
_ should object to. The Bishop rightly puts the principle of 
discipleship first, and discipleship might very well be held 

to include all the important “ doctrinal conclusions” enforced 
| in the Gospels and Epistles. Further, we should admit that 
| the principle of brotherhood, as expressed in membership of 
the Christian society, was more important than any doctrine 
not involved in discipleship. But the Bishop’s statement 
includes more than this. He does not insist merely upon the 
necessity of a Obristian man’s life being a life of faith in 
Christ, and love to his brethren, preserving in his own society 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace; he lays it down 
| that the Christian disciple must be a member of a particular 
| society with “legitimate” officers, who are in the treatise 
explained to be Bishops holding their office by unbroken 
| suecession from the Apostles. 
| Now in what we can say on this important subject in a short 
| review we must confine ourselves to a few principles, and 





we do this the more readily because it is to principles that 
the Bishop bids us appeal. In the first place, then, we must 
| say that if the principle eztra ecclesiam nulla salus, or, to put 
| it more mildly, the duty of membership in an Episcopal 
| Church, were indeed a fundamental Christian principle, it 
ought to be discoverable in the recorded teachings of the 


| Master. It is admitted that He contemplated a new “holy 
people,” sanctified by a new covenant. It is admitted that 
| He trained disciples in order that they might teach others, 
| and gave them a commission so to do. But where is there 
|any hint that the new ecclesia, or holy people, would be 
organised in any one way rather than in any other? If we turn 
to St. Paul's Epistles, we find, what we should expect, that he 
organised his new Churches on the synagogue model, and we 
find also many exhortations against party spirit; but in the 
passage of the letter to the Ephesian Church where he 
enumerates the varions bonds of unity there is no mention of 
any organisation of church officers. The Bishop of Birming- 
ham directs us to St. Paul’s principles; we agree that it was 
by principles that he regulated his Churches; and we say 
corfidently that among his principles there is none to be 
| found which justifies the Bishop's insistence upon a particular 
| form of Church government as a fundamental truth of the 
Gospel. The earthly pledges of Church unity to St. Paul are 
the one faith and the common sacraments. The contribution 
to unity made by the ministry is that by their teachings and 
prophesyings they help “the unity of the faith and the 
knowledge of the Son of God.” That being so, we say of 
the Bishop's claim to raise Episcopacy to the rank of an 








* Orders and Unity. By Charles Gore, Bishop of Birmingham, London: 
John Murray. [36. 6d. net.] 
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Apostolic principle, what he himself says of the Roman 


doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, that, “as it is not 
witnessed to in the New Testament, it can never become a 
legitimate part of the dogmatic furniture of the Church; 
never become part of the faith which the Church can teach as 
the word of the Lord.” When the Bishop challenges those 
who reject the Episcopate as an essential part of the Church’s 
organisation to produce another principle of unity (p. 225), 
we reply that St. Paul has already done so for us in his 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all”; where, of course, the terms “ faith ” and “ baptism ” are 
to be interpreted in a Pauline sense. 

In the second place, we must also meet with a firm negative 
the Bishop's theory that the powers of the Christian ministry 
descend to them “by devolution from above,’ meaning by 
“above,” not the Head of the Church Himself, always present 
with His people, but some other minister, who in his turn has 
received them from another “above” him, in the succession 
from the Apostles. It strikes us as almost profane to inquire 
whether such a mechanical theory of the transmission of 
grace can claim authority from the lips of Christ Himself. 
Certainly it cannot. Nor has it any support in any Pauline 
principle. In defending it the Bishop appeals not to 
principles, but to deductions from supposed historical facts. 
Thus because St. Paul appointed elders in certain Churches 
of Asia, we are to infer that he did so in every Church, 
whatever its degree of spiritual and intellectual growth; 
and we are to infer that the members of no Church could 
have appointed elders on their own responsibility. But why 
not? Would such an appointwent have been, on St. Paul's 
principles, any the less an act of the Holy Spirit than if he 
himself had appointed them? We should contend that it 
would in his eyes have been even more so, because an act of 
the Church in common. The argument by which St. Paul 
urges the Church at Corinth to set up umpires for disputes is 
not that they had power enough to make secular though not 
spiritual appointments, but that they wielded the powers of 
the world to come. ‘Do ye not know that the saints shall 
judge the world? And if the world shall be judged by 
you, are ye unworthy to judge small matters?” We cannot, 
however, in the space at our command examine the Bishop's 
argument from Scripture. We can only say summarily that, 
having read his argument with care, we are more convinced 
than ever we were before that the facts will not bear the 
weight of theory deduced from them. And we may add that 
a theory supposed to be based upon Scripture which met 
with no acceptance from Lightfoot, Westcott, or Hort comes 
to us already more than half condemned. 


Thirdly, we must emphatically deny the Bishop’s contention 
that in repudiating the principle of Apostolical succession the 
Protestant Reformers were not only “repudiating a law of 
divine authority in the Church,” but also “an essential 
principle of the Church’s continuous life.” The Bishop of 
Birmingham attempts to meet the obvious objection to his 
theory, which is that the Protestant Churches have not been 
without the fruits of the Spirit, by saying that Protestants 
were not only rebels against one divine law, but were fearless 
vindicators of others, and that the divine blessing has rested, 
not upon their mistakes, but upon their virtues. But this 
explanation does not cover his assertion that the Apostolical 
succession is “‘an essential principle of the Church's con- 
tinuous life.” There is no life to those who are not in the 
Vine; St. Paul, as the Bishop reminds us, does not distin- 
guish between being in Christ and being in the Church; and 
therefore, although in the sixteenth century men might well 
have doubted whether the Apostolical succession were not 
necessary, as an essential principle, to a life of grace, after an 
experiment of three centuries they can doubt no longer. 
Churches which have, if any have,an Apostolical succession may 
give God thanks for it ; if they have it not, they need not repine. 

And just one thing more. The Bishop describes the growth 
of aspirations after unity among all the denominations, and 
also the weakening of their dogmatic distinctiveness, as signs 
that there was something fundamentally wrong about the 
Reformation movement. It may be readily admitted that 
there need not be pewmanence in the existing divisions of 
Christendom without allowing that there has not been a gain 
to the Church through those divisions. Supposed truths which 
would have been crushed out if they had not asserted them- 
selves by separation have had the opportunity of showing what 





vitality they possess.. If the protesters have succeeded in 
convincing the main body, or if the supposed truth has proved 
insubstantial or but half a truth, the time may well have 
come for reconciliation. But the Bishop sadly deceives 
himself if he imagines that the force of the Protestant repudia- 
tion of such doctrines as that of “ Apostolical succession” is 
spent in the Church of England because large numbers of 
the present generation of clergymen have accepted it, or 
in the Church of Scotland because Dr. Cooper is a member 
of that body. 





THE TURKISH COUNTER-REVOLUTION.* 

Str Wittiam Ramsay is one of those exceptional scholars 
who can make archaevlogy and historical research attractive 
to the ordinary reader. With him Biblical scholarship is the 
fruit of personal adventure, and it is unfolded in a simple and 
engaging style. When his vacations come he is off, whenever 
possible, to Asiatic Turkey. He sets his course straight for 
the scenes of modern massacre and half-buried churches. 
Last spring he took train to the sound vf the guns—or, at 
all events, towards the expectation of that sound—in Con- 
stantinople, where the Counter-Revolution was going on. His 
ultimate goal was Asiatic Turkey as usual, but on his way he 
spent a fortnight in Constantinople closely examining the 
motives of the Counter-Revolution, and here we have his 
Diary of those days. He evidently found the conditions 
congenial ; troubled Constantinople was one of the few places 
in which he could sleep soundly, and there is a glimpse of 
him sitting in a carriage, where he was held up by a crowd 
that might have burst into fanaticism at any moment, 
writing away at “an article on First Timothy.” He has 
wisely allowed the conjectures, the half-information, or the 
entirely false information of the moment when he wrote his 
entries in the Diary to stand, because in its original form the 
Diary best gives an idea of the tumultuous uncertainties of 
the crisis. The reader is prevented from going astray by 
corrections or amplifications in footnotes. The result is an 
extremely lifelike narrative. We have read nothing which 
gives us a more vivid idea of the Counter-Revolution. 

We have, however, a serious criticism to make. Sir William 
Ramsay complains in effect that the bearing of the British 
Government, the British Embassy, and part of the British 
Press (in particular the Times) towards the Committee 
of Union and Progress has been so unwise that Great 
Britain has been compelled to see the enormous influence 
and prestige which were hers after the Revolution of 1908 
pass back again intothe hands of Germany. There is a certain 
substance in this criticism; but we eannot think that Sir 
William Ramsay distinguishes sufficiently between the theory 
and practice of British conduct; he appears to put down to 
wrong intentions what was at the worst due to a want of per- 
ception or of tact. A Young Turk reading this book might 
suppose that the British Government and the Times (whose 
articles we have read carefully, whereas Sir William Ramsay 
says that he has not done so) were really so unsympathetic 
towards the work of the Committee of Union and Progress 
that the Committee was justified in concluding that British 
influence was cast into the scale of reaction. We dare say that 
in conversation with the Young Turks Sir William Ramsay 
controverted this utterly false view. We certainly hope that 
he did. But the book contains reports of conversations in 
which only the Turkish statements are given, and these are 
almost uniformly unflattering to Great Britain. All that the 
British Government, the British people, and, we undertake to 
say also, the Times have desired bas been that the Turkish 
Constitution should be firmly establisbed, and that the most 
honest and capable men should guide the destinies of 
rejuvenated Turkey. In our opinion, the British Government 
did not recognise clearly enough that the Committee of Union 
and Progress was, as it were, the only horse in Turkey worth 
backing. Yet the mistake was excusable; Kiamil Pasha was 
an experienced man of notorious probity, and it was very 
difficult to distinguish the Liberalism for which he stood 
from the very similar aspirations of the Committee of Union 
and Progress. When this well-tried and high-principled man 


was Grand Vizier, it was only natural for King Edward, on 
behalf of Great Britain, to telegraph to the Sultan and 
congratulate him on having such a lieutenant. This was 
: * The Revol ution in Constantinople and Turkey : 
With Episodes and Photographs by Lady Ramsay. 
Stoughton. 
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in no sense an interference with the affairs of another 
country; it was simply a concrete application of the sincere 
desire existing in Great Britain that the Turkish Constitu- 
tion should be a success and a blessing to the Turkish people. 
And of course Kiamil Pasha would never have been given 
office if the appointment had not had the approval of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. Thus in supporting 
Kiamil Pasha the British Government and British Embassy 
and the Times, and anybody else in Great Britain who may 
have been concerned, believed that they were approving the 
best available symbol of good government. 

When Kiamil Pasha fell from power there was a period of 
doubt and great confusion. It was very difficult for foreigners 
to know what was happening. Who were the true Constitu- 
tional party in Turkey: the Liberals, who were without 
organisation and clear doctrine; or the Committee, which 
offended demoeratic practice by acting in secret? To be 
quite explicit, we believe that the British Embassy was 
inclined to continue to lament the departure of Kiamil Pasha 
when regret could serve no useful purpose, and the Times 
criticised the Committee in a manner which was not 
very opportune, because, in fact, the Committee was the 
only possible vehicle of salvation for Turkey. But these 
mistakes could hardly have been known to be mistakes 
for certain at the time. It was all a matter of interpreta- 
tion. Sir William Ramsay does not commit himself to so 
precise a statement of the choice as we have set down here, 
for he professes to be only the mouthpiece of the Turkish 
critics with whom he talked in Constantinople. But the 
general sense of the book is, we think, as we have described 
it. Now what we desira to say is that the sentiments 
attributed to the British Government, the British Embassy, 
and the Times (which our incorrigible foreign friends insist 
on regarding as a State-subsidised paper) never were their 
sentiments, and that even the form of them has now changed 
in the lightof further information. It would be impossible 
to emphasise too strongly the simple fact that Englishmen do 
not want to prosecute any “interests” in Turkey; they wish 
for nothing but the happiness of the people under the best 
Government that can be produced, and they therefore have 
no prejudice in favour of any particular party. At present 
their conviction unquestionably is that the Committee of 
Union and Progress contains all the best elements in Turkey, 
that it has behaved most wisely in abandoning its secret 
methods, and that it represents, in short, the only forces 
which have any prospect of ultimately regenerating the 
Turkish Empire. But if we were to criticise to-morrow, let 
us say, the failure of the Turkish Government to punish 
promptly and adequately the ringleaders of such horrible 
massacres as that at Adana, it would not mean that 
we were supporting the Liberals or any other party 
against the Committee. Is it to be supposed that Great 
Britain, which so persistently made things uncomfortable 
for the old autocratic régime, is now by some miraculous 
perversity an encourager of reaction? The thing is absurd. 
We confess that till we read Sir William Ramsay's book we 
were unaware how preposterously the attitude of Great Britain 
had been misrepresented. 

We have felt it so necessary to say this—lest Sir W. 
Ramsay’s book should be taken, in the absence of contra- 
diction, as evidence of illwill on the part of the British 
people and Press towards the Committee—that we have 
left ourselves no space to do justice to the Diary. We 
can guarantee that it will be found deeply interesting 
reading, and we would direct attention in particular to the 
story of how Lady Whittall by her courage and resource 
saved General Ahmed Mukhtar from the mutinous soldiers 
who were waiting outside her house to tear him in pieces, and 
to the repeated assertion that a massacre of Christians was 
definitely planned for Friday, April 23rd (the day of Abd-ul- 
Hamid’s last Sclamlik), and was prevented only by the 
opportune arrival of the Young Turk Army from Salonica. 





eat ae ier F. W...MAITLAND.* 
THe. appearance of Maitland’s Equity affords the opportunity 
for considering two aspects of his rare genius which are for ever 





* Equity; also the Forms of Aétion at Common Law. Two Courses of Lectures 
ty F. W. Maitland, LL.D., D.C.L., late Downing Professor of the Laws of 
mgland in the University of Cambridge. Edited by A, H. Chaytor, M.A., 
LL.B., and W. J. Whittaket, M.A., LL.B. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. London: Stevens and Sons. [12s, 6d.] Poe 
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rr, 
recorded in his uncompleted but masterly writings. Of these 
aspects the one is patent, the other has hardly received the 
attention it merits. 


Maitland was above all things a great historian; he Was 
indeed, the greatest legal historian—a somewhat different 
thing from an historian of law—that England has produced, 
His greatness lay not so much in the extent of his knowledge, 
though it was immense, as in the singular capacity for makine 
the development, even the antiquities, of English law Gnas 
new light on the history of the English people. Take one or 
two illustrations of our meaning which lie on the very surface 
of our author’s work. In the monumental History of English 
Law, which links together the names of the two friends, 
Pollock and Maitland, you find this sentence : “In England the 
law for the great men has become the law for all men because 
the law of the King’s Court has become the common law.” This 
pregnant dictum is a summary of English history worth more 
than an infinity of lengthy dissertations. Latent in it is the 
essential contrast between the growth of England and the 
growth of France. Take again from Maitland himself the 
dictum that the feudal system is an expression “ which has 
become for us so large and vague that it is quite possible to 
maintain that of all countries England was the most, or, for 
the matter of that, the least, feudalised.”” And then consider 
the immense amount of idle logomachy and hopeless confusion 
which this statement of an obvious truth removes. “A 
moment of crisis again,” writes Maitland, “ when 
our Constitution is thrown out of gear does not seem the best 
moment at which to halt in order to inquire what that Con. 
stitution is.” No suggestion could be more illuminative. It 
affords a new and instructive method for the rearrangement 
of English Constitutional annals; it warns readers and writers 
that periods of Constitutional conflict have been far too often 
confounded with periods of Constitutional growth. Turn for 
a supreme instance of our author's historical power to his 
Canon Law in the Church of England. It is from one point 
of view an elaborate legal disquisition on a pure question of 
law,—namely, whether the Ecclesiastical Courts of England 
did or did not treat the Canon Law of Rome, or, in other words, 
Papal law, as binding on such Ecclesiastical Courts. Maitland 
argues the case with all the precision and the acuteness of a 
lawyer, but with a profounder grasp of history than on this 
particular point was possessed even by Dr. Stubbs. Maitland 
proves that, as one might suppose, the law of the mediaeval 
Church was as much respected in England as in every 
other part of the Christian world which acknowledged the 
authority of the Pope. The point on which we insist is, not 
that our author achieved controversial triumph without any 
of the rudeness or asperity too often connected with con- 
troversy, but that he so used his knowledge of English law 
and Law Courts as to throw immense light upon the ecclesias- 
tical and political history of England. Note that in every 
case we have cited Maitland’s method is the same. The 
annals of English law are so used as to illuminate the develop- 
ment of the English people. Maitland’s historical genius isso 
well acknowledged that we may be accused of insisting too 
much upon an aspect of his genius which is past dispute. But 
this peculiar capacity for elucidating the connexion between 
legal and national history is too remarkable to be passed over 
without emphasis. 

Maitland’s Equity proves what is often forgotten, that he 
was emphatically a great teacher of English law. From no 
defect on his part, but from the nature of things, he could not 
obtain that visible success as the founder of a school of law 
which has most deservedly fallen to the lot of Langdell, 
Thayer, and Ames, and to the other eminent Professors of the 
Harvard Law School. It would require a lengthy disquisition 
to show why it is that the success attainable in the United 
States is at this moment unattainable in England. One cause 
among many would be a sufficient explanation. The Pro- 
fessors at Harvard address young lawyers eager to learn law, 
and who know that the teaching of the Law School is the 
best training for the Bar. The Law Professors in our old 
Universities address young men who know nothing of law, 
and who, at the best, wish to obtain a good law degree. But 
Maitland has done enough to show that he stands pre-eminent 
among English teachers of law. In him were united two 
qualities not often found in combination. 
the best sense of that word. Philosophical. speculations as te 
the nature and the history of law had for him the keenest 


He was a jurist in 
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But then he was also heart and soul a lawyer,— 


interest. : 
ron js to say, a man interested in the problems actually 
raised in the English Law Courts. Hence his Equity is a 


manual written for students who want to study equity 
as a real living part of the law of England. His book, 
though an elementary introduction to a vast subject, deals 
with the kind of technicalities which students are forced 
to master. ‘They can find in Maitland’s pages much about 
covenants running with the land, about the rule in Clayton’s 
case, about election, and the like. Maitland never thinks, 
so to speak, in the air. He wishes to see a doctrine clothed 
in cireumstances, but his peculiarity is this: he aims at 
giving precision to ideas which lawyers and laymen alike 
accept through force of custom without thoroughly under- 
standing them. The idea, for instance, on which he insists 
that equity is supplemental or supplementary law may be said 
to be simple, but it is just one of those simple ideas which 
students often miss, and which, when thoroughly understood, 
enlighten a whole path of study. Turn again to Maitland’s 
careful examination into the true meaning of a “trust.” It 
were rash to say that in treating of a matter of great difficulty 
in a work which he had not finally revised our author never 
made a blunder. Maitland himself admits that his definition 
or description of a trust is not perfect, but he, at any rate, 
does present to his pupils a distinct idea on a matter as to 
which a great deal of confusion exists, and he assuredly 
achieves what is, after all, the greatest feat which a teacher 
can perform ; he makes his pupils think. He takes that system 
of trusteeship which, as developed in England, is the most 
original and fruitful of our legal conceptions. He shows that 
the conception itself is by no means easy to master, but he 
sets every student a-thinking who has heard or reads his words, 
He elucidates every subject he touches. He shows himself to 
be not only a great legal historian, but also a great teacher of 
the law of England. 





NATURAL HiSTORY BOOKS.* 
Mr. Cart HaGENBECK’s Beasts and Men has been extremely 
well translated into English by Mr. Hugh Elliot and Mr. 
A.G. Thacker. The great firm whose business in animals is 
known all over the world began in 1848 with six seals. Now 
Hagenbeck’s animal-park at Stellingen is a sight which no 
visitor to Hamburg should miss. At first the firm chiefly 
catered for circus proprietors and trainers of wild beasts; 
now there is hardly a zoological garden or private menagerie 
that has not been supplied with animals. An interesting 
chapter describes how wild animals are caught and trans- 
ported. The difficulties that were met with on the famous 
expedition to Mongolia in search of Prjevalsky’s wild horses 
are described in some detail. We should have been glad 
to hear more of another party that was despatched to 
the swamps of Barotseland to look for a gigantic dinosaur. 
The expedition failed, but the evidence for believing that 
some reptile akin to the plesiosaurus may have survived 
in Africa is fairly Mr. Hagenbeck has been 
the pioneer of two important matters. First he claims 
to have established a humane and rational school of training 
performing carnivora. Gentleness replaces barbarity; and it 
isa cardinal principle to expel from the troupe any animals 
that do not show sufficient intelligence to become successful 
performers. The same principle may possibly some day be 
applied with suecess by other theatrical managers. Out of 
twenty lions or tigers, only four may show real theatrical 
aptitude and intelligence: in the average musical comedy 
company we imagine the proportion would be even smaller. 
Mr. Hagenbeck’s other reform’is the fresh-air treatment for 
wild animals. Even tropical monkeys and carnivora which 
used to be confined in overheated and airless dens are 
found to thrive in fresh air, and to enjoy rain and snow. 
This theory marks an era in the art of managing wild animals, 


strong. 





* (1) Beasts and Men. By Carl Hagenbeck. An Abridged Translation by 
Hugh 8, R. Elliot and A. G. Thacker. With an Introduction by P. Chalmers 
Mitchell. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author and 91 other Dlustra- 
tions. London: Longmans and Co. [12s. 6d. net.]——(2) Wild Life on the 
Rockies, By Enos A. Mills. With Illustrations from Photographs. London : 
A. Constable and Co, = net. }——(3) A History of the Birds of Kent, By 
Norman F. Ticehurst. With 24 Plates and a Map. London: Witherby and 
Co. [2ls. net. |——-(4) Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club. Vol. XXIV. 
Edited by W. RB. Ogilvie-Grant. Same publishers. (=> Nature 
through the Microscope. By William Spiers. With 10 Coloured Plates and 
300 Drawings and Micro-Photographs. London: Robert Culley. [7s. 6d. 
net. |——-(6) A First Book of Wild Flowers. By Margaret M. Rankin. With 
109 Illustrations in Colour by Nora Hedley. London: Andrew Melrose 
(08. net. } (7) Fungi, and How lo Know Them. By E. W. Swanton. With 
London: Methuen and Co, 
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and its outcome has been the establishment of an ostrich farm 
on commercial lines at Stellingen. This experiment was only 
begun in the early part of 1909, but the trade in plumes 
promises a profit. The anthropoid apes have always been 
favourites of Mr. Hagenbeck, who believes that if they are 
treated as members of the family the intelligence of our 
simian relatives is almost human. Orangs and chimpanzees 
do well, whilst gorillas always suffer from mental depression in 
confinement. He describes a comical meeting between a young 
gorilla fresh from the Cameroons and three other acclima- 
tised anthropoids in the menagerie. The gorilla took very 
little notice of the others, who yelled with delight, and at first 
welcomed their new cousin, but, becoming indignant at his 
coldness, pelted him with stones. “ Rosa’s excitement brought 
on a fit of vomiting, so that the whole scene was indescribably 
droll.” There are a number of interesting personal records 
and anecdotes in this unique book for which one must be 
grateful to Mr. Hagenbeck. No one has had the experience 
which he has enjoyed, and he covers ground which no 
writer on animals has so far touched. ~ 

Our next work is a book of adventure, which incidentally 
treats of wild animals. Wéld Life on the Rockies, by Mr. 
Enos A. Mills, contains the record of journeys along the 
Colorado continental divide. Many expeditions were madeon 
snowshoes, and nearly all in solitude and without firearms. 
In saying that some adventures are startling it must not be 
thought that we suspect the writer of exaggeration. Holding 
the post of “ State Snow Observer,” he has traversed the moun- 
tains and the pine-forests when all was enveloped in blizzards 
and drifts. Bedding he left behind, and trusted to raisins for 
food, often eating only once a day, and oceasionally going two 
or three days without food. Meteorological instruments, a 
notebook, a camera, and an axe were al! that Mr. Mills 
carried ; and his last words are that a camp fire in the forest 
is the most enchanting place on life’s highway. He writes of 
trees, birds, beavers, an adventure with wolves, and records a 
splendid story told by two prospectors in a log hut who were 
besieged by bears. There is good reading in the book even for 
those who do not think with the author that “ out in the wilds 
with Nature is one of the safest and most sanitary of places.” 

Ornithologists who were aware that Mr. Norman Ticehurst 
was at work on A History of the Birds of Kent have looked 
forward to the appearance of his book. The labours of 
sixteen years are now completed, and the result will not 
disappoint the most sanguine expectations. The work is in 
all respects the model of what a county history of birds 
should be, and a most interesting and valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of ornithology. It is a great pleasure to 
select from among the rubbish that is published about 
birds a book of solid merit. Kent is of peculiar importance 
from an ornithologist’s point of view. Its physical features 
offer haunts suitable to every family, and a number of 
routes used by migrating birds converge upon its coasts. 
Our knowledge of migration is still in its infancy. A few 
pages are devoted in Mr. Ticehurst’s introduction to a summary 
of the movements that have been observed to take place 
with regularity. They are extremely complex. Weare glad 
to notice that the old-fashioned division into “ residents” and 
“migrants” is discarded. The more we know, the more 
probable it seems that almost all birds move with the seasons, 
and that those which breed in Kent, though of the same 
species, are not the same individuals as those which wintered 
there. Nearness to the Continent accounts for occasional 
visits of birds common across the Channel, such as the great 
reed warbler, icterine warbler, and crested lark. The list of 
rare stragglers and irregular visitors is a remarkable one. 
Some old-fashioned students may be unreasonably upset at 
finding that trinomials are used. These have been intro- 
duced in cases where two or more geographical races of a 
single species have occurred in the county, and where the 
British form of a species has been separated as a distinct 
geographical race from its Continental allies. Holding, as 
Mr. Ticehurst does, the firm opinion that due appreciation 
of well-marked geographical races will go far towards the 
elucidation of many problems of migration and of the origin 
of our fauna, he contends that no apology is necessary for 
altering Mr. Howard Saunders’s nomenclature. The book 
contains a map, a bibliography, and some notes on collections 
of Kent birds. 

Whilst we are dealing with bird-migration it may be well 
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to mention that the Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club 
(Vol. XXIV.) has appeared. It is edited as before by Mr. 
W. R. Ogilvie-Grant, and deals with migration in the autumn 
of 1907 and spring of 1908. The facts collected are of absorb- 
ing interest to every field-naturalist who takes any serious 
interest in migration. The material is admirably edited, and 
it is a pity that a far larger number of observers all over 
England do not trouble to advance our knowledge by filling 
up schedules for a few weeks in the spring. 

There are already many popular books on microscopic work, 
but Mr. William Spiers’s Nature through the Microscope may 
be recommended for several reasons. He covers an immense 
amount of ground, and the chapters are orderly, so that the 
reader advances step by step from the bottom to the top of 
the biological ladder. We begin with desmids, diatoms, 
volvox, and fungi, and proceed so to the higher plants. Then 
descending to pass the undefined boundary, we study the 
amoeba in the drop of rain-water, sponges, hydras, rotifers, 
worms, ascending to the human tissues. There is a chapter 
on bacteriology, and another, too short to be more than 
moderately useful, on the choice and use of the microscope. 
Of course, a book which covers so much cannot go deeply 
into any problems, but Mr. Spiers manages to indicate 
all that the amateur can expect to see and study. His 
attitude is that of a devout believer in Christianity who 
sees everywhere signs of a benevolent and _ intelligent 
Creator. The profusion of illustrations will be interesting 
and instructive. 

The best feature in A First Book of Wild Flowers is the 
hundred and nine coloured plates by Miss Nora Hedley, 
which are most cleverly drawn, and as well reprodaced as can 
be expected in a moderate-priced book. Coloured plates 
are essential in a child’s botany-book, but the text with which 
Miss Rankin accompanies them is very slender even for 
young children. There is little or no attempt to explain the 


" structures of flowers, and the space given to the uses which 
i herbalists formerly made of the plants might have been 
devoted to this. Slight and occasionally inaccurate as the 
_text is from a botanical standpoint, it will serve to teach 
children, with the help of the plates, the names of a well- 


chosen selection of common plants. Latin names are also 
_ given; but it is a pity that assistance from a competent 
botanist was not obtained to correct many errors and 
. misprints in these. In a book which follows no systematic 
order an index is badly wanted, and this, unfortunately, 
is lacking. 

A good popular introduction to the study of fungi is much 
needed, and Mr. E. W. Swanton, the well-known Curator of 
Haslemere Museum, has done his best to supply the want. 
Fungi, and How to Know Them is described as an introduction 
to field mycology. The difficulties of writing such a book are 
. exceedingly great, but Mr. Swanton by confining himself to 
species that can be identified without a microscope has acted 
wisely. We cannot agree with him that it is “no more 
difficult to identify a fungus than it is to diagnose a flower.” 
» The amateur mycologist who will carefully collect and study 
fungi with the aid of this handbook will learn much about 
_-structure and olassification, and lay a safe foundation for 
future work. The genera of the great order Basidiomycetes 
are treated in detail. In the order Ascomycetes the minute 
. species are omitted, and only a few of the larger and more 
easily identified are included. The scope of the book does not 
go beyond these two orders; but the intelligent student with 
care will be able to determine with tolerable certainty the 
common larger fungi. Mr. Swanton has used a great many 
technical terms, but has given an excellent glossary. The 
coloured plates by Miss M. K. Spittal deserve the highest 
praise, and the numerous uncoloured drawings and photo- 
graphs are also good; but it is a pity that the inconvenient 
plan of printing the key and description at the back of the 
plate has been followed. Mr. Swanton does not recommend 
experiments in testing the esculent qualities of fungi. As far 
as nourishment goes, a fungus contains about as much 
nutritive material as a turnip, and is much more indi- 
gestible. In these days when the study of natural bistory is 
so widely spread in England, a trustworthy and elementary 
book on fungi is sure to find a ready sale. But in calling 
Mr. Swanton's book “elementary,” it must not be supposed 
that it will enable knowledge to be acquired without taking 
some pains and learning a good many new terms. 





es 


BOLOGNA.* 

Tis fine book, with its many and interesting illustrations, 
may well cause regret in the minds of those too numerys 
travellers who, as Miss James remarks, “have rested x 
Bologna,” have strolled through the streets and market, 
glanced at the old churches, towers, and colonnades, given . 
thought, perhaps, to the ancient University, and gone on thei; 
way without at all realising the city’s claims as to art anj 
antiquity. 

Bologna has a very varied history. One of the oldest citi, 
in Italy, it succeeds an older city still, the mysterious Felsina, 
founded by the Umbrians, conquered by the Etruscans, and 
then again by a Gallic tribe who probably gave it the name 
of Bononia, under which it became a Roman colony. Thy 
fall of the Empire found it in the possession of the Lombards 
When they were driven out of Italy by Charlemagne, Bologna 
was part of his dominions; later, in the Guelph and Ghibelling 
Wars, under the influence of the great Countess Matilda, it 
took the side of the Popes, and was indeed for centuries 
tributary to them, while enjoying a stormy independence lika 
other cities of Northern Italy. Its venerable and famous 
University is known to be the oldest in Europe, though the 
date of its foundation cannot be given, and though the 
Charter of the Emperor Theodosius II., the treasure of 
Bologna since the Middle Ages, is considered a forgery by 
modern critics. A forgery dating from the year 1200 or 
thereabouts has a respectability of its own. But there are 
many other proofs of the University’s great age. 

‘he mention of Francia’s name is enough to remind us of 
the distinguished place held by Bologna in the world of art 
Miss James gives a very interesting sketch of his life and 
work. It is sometimes forgotten that this exquisite artist 
was a famous goldsmith, engraver, and medallist before he 
was a painter. Much of his talent was connected with the 
earlier, the miniaturist school of Bolognese work, and his 
advance from this kind of art to the position of a man who 
influenced Raphael makes a very attractive study. Among 
the artists of Bologna Francia takes the chief and central 
place; but the city brought forth other genius of a high 
order, especially perhaps in the earlier time, when those 
frescoes were painted—often by artists of forgotten name— 
which glorify some of her curious old churches, and which 
are here reproduced by photographs adding largely to the 
value and interest of Miss James's book. 

Bologna is rich in the relics of far more remote ages. The 
Museo Civico holds a collection of Ligurian, Umbrian, and 
Etruscan antiquities not to be surpassed in Italy. Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman art are also well represented; and in th 
Renaissance section there is some wonderful and precious 
Italian and Spanish majolica. But we need only hint at the 
treasures of one of the finest civic collections that exist to 
make sure that in future no traveller will willingly pass 
it by. 

Evidently it is Miss James's experience that Bologna, even 
more fully than other Italian cities which may boast of greater 
immediate attractiveness, repays long residence and careful 
study. The romance of its history—political, ecclesiastical, 
and artistic—has hardly been touched upon here. We can 
only add that the book is as learned as it is charming, and 
that future Italian travellers who neglect to read it will be 
sinning against their own best interests. 





THE DAYS OF THE DIRECTOIRE.t+ 
Mr. Attrnson’s book on the Directoire is in great measure 
a frank compilation, chiefly from contemporary authorities, 
such as Thibaudeau's Memoirs, the Souvenirs of Meister, and 
A Sketch of Modern France, by a Lady, published in 1798 
He also quotes at length from the indispensable book of 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, La Société Frangaise pendant 
le Directoire, from Mignet’s and Carlyle’s histories of the 
French Revolution, and from the Cambridge Modern History, 
as well as from Lanfrey and other less-known writers 
Making large use of these materials, skilfully translated and 
arranged, he has worked them up into an agreeable and 
handsome volume of three hundred and sixty-five pages, 


* Bologna: its History, Antiquities, and Art. By Edith E, Coulson James. 
With upwards of 100 Illustrations. London: Henry Frowde. [12s. net.) 

+ The Days of the Directoire. By Alfred Allinson. With a Note upon the 
Costume of the Period by John Colby Abbott, a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
and 43 other Illustrations. London: John Lane, [lés. net.] 
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which, with its many curious illustrations, gives a strong and 


yivid picture of those four years which were one of the 
strangest periods in French history. 

The task of the Directors was almost superhuman; and 
undertaken by five singularly fallible men, it is no wonder if 
it ended on the whole in failure, unpopularity, and corruption, 
or that the genius whose “whiff of grapeshot” brought 
Barras and his colleagues into power on the 13 Vendémiaire 
(October 5th, 1795) should so easily have extinguished them 
for ever on the 18 Brumaire (November 9th, 1799). If they had 
been capable, either in mind or character, of lifting France 
out of the state of abject social ruin in which the Revolution 
left her, it is an odd reflection that Napoleon Bonaparte 
might never have risen to be more than their victorious 
General. But not one of these products of revolution— 
Carnot excepted—had enough greatness or true patriotism to 
take up with any chance of success the reorganisation of an 
Administration which had become completely incompetent, 
the reform of rotten finance, the relief of general suffering, 
while fighting Europe for their country’s very existence. The 
yain and dreary heathen, Larevellitre-Lépaux; the brutal, 
selfish, cynical Rewbell; the greedy, shameless, immoral 
Barras; the insignificant Le Tourneur,—not one of these 
first Directors was fit for his high position. As for Carnot, 
his past revolutionary record handicapped him as a moderate, 
independent ruler. 

Side by side with these men we have that curious figure, 
“Gracchus ” Babeuf the Socialist, who very nearly succeeded 
in plunging France back into the confusion and anarchy of 
the Terror. At the present day a study of Babeuf’s doctrines 
seems particularly opportune. For instance, “no pre- 
eminence whatever of individuals in learning, genius, or even 
virtne to be permitted. An absolute equality of all citizens 
of the State to be secured.” 

The most popular pages of the book may very well be those 
which, characteristically illustrated from old prints, bring 
before us the state of society under the Directoire. It was 
indeed “a ludicrous masquerade.” The reaction from a 
certain Spartan sternness affected by the patriots of the 
Revolution led to wild extravagance in every direction. Dress 
was both indecent and ridiculous; the passion for amusement 
outran all bounds, and was only equalled by the passion for 
making money ; while the sufferings of the poor were frightful. 
Paris was gone mad, and the story of these years is an 
object-lesson worth learning by theorists who are ready and 
eager to throw ancient Constitutions into the melting-pot. A 
military despotism was an absolutely natural consequence. 





BRITISH NORTH AMERICA.* 

Miss Lavt’s volume has been written, it would seem, to supply 
a generally felt want of a single-volume history of Canada; it 
gives accordingly in some four hundred pages a vigorously out- 
lined sketch of this subject. So far it is a success; but there 
are drawbacks. There are abrupt transitions, and, as we cannot 
but think, a too curt dismissal of some phase of affairs or some 
interesting personality. The style is throughout somewhat 
rough and jerky. Occasionally, as when we come to the 
American invasion of Canada, the narrative is not quite as 
lucid as could be wished. Extra care is surely needed when 
the names of the two contending parties are alike English. 
We may also remark that while the historic present lends 
itself to a vivid description of stirring scenes, its use requires 
special care if two or three.threads of history have to be kept 
side by side and yet distinct. On the whole, however, we may 
say that Miss Laut’s book is good reading. She gives us from 
time to time picturesque details, especially when she tells us 
about Hudson’s voyage, or about the long struggle between 
France and England, or shows us the portraits of some of the 
strong men who have made the country what it is. The maps, 
if somewhat minute, are good, and there are some excellent 
reproductions of old portraits and prints. 

Dr. Grenfell, while responsible for the greater part of the 
volume on Labrador, has availed himself of the help of 
experts in the chapters dealing with geology, the Hamilton 
River, and the native tribes. The result is that we have at 
once an accurate description of the country and an honest and 
unbiassed account of its past history and its present condition. 
We certainly have much to learn about Labrador. Prejudices 


(1) Canada. By Agnes Laut. London: Ginn and Co. (7s. 64,]-— 
@) Labrador, By Wilfred Grenfell, London: Macmillan and Co. [10s.} 








die hard, and the common conception of the country is not 
easily dislodged. Doubtless the summer is short and the 
winter long; but is there not a country, familiar to the 
readers of this notice, of which the complaint is commonly 
made that it has no summer at all? The natural wealth 
of the peninsula is great, its fish harvest, in particular, 
making a very important item in the European supply. The 
Labradorians endure many hardships, but these are, to a 
certain extent, of their own creation. The abundance of 
summer does not make them thrifty; while a long succession 
of privations in winter fails to give them foresight. They are 
of European origin, hardy and vigorous, and not illiterate; yet 
they are on a lower plane than the less favourably situated 
Eskimo. These, thanks to the unwearying persistence of the 
Moravian missionaries, are, man for man, better educated than 
their white brothers. Dr. Grenfell tells us that the fishermen 
are duly grateful to the companies which have embarked their 
capital in the coast industries of Labrador, and he himself 
has nothing but praise for them. Still, it may be argued that 
the method of payment does not make for independence. 
Meanwhile the sportsman, the geologist, and the traveller 
should read Dr. Grenfell’s book; they will find in it something 
of the fascination of the country. 






























DR. WAY’S SOPHOCLES.* 
It is now thirty years since Dr. Way published his first efforts 
in translation from the classics, his version of the Odyssey. 
The bare enumeration of what he has done since then in the 
same line of work is striking in the extreme. First came the 
Iliad; then—by this time he was free from the imperious 
demands of school-keeping—the eighteen plays of Euripides. 
These were followed by the Epodes of Horace, and by 
the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, a trifle of some six 
thousand lines,—there were other translations, &c., not of 
classical verse. The seven tragedies of Aeschylus came next ; 
and now we have three, the two Ocdipuses and the Antigone, of 
the seven of Sophocles. All this makes a great achievement, 
and ought to be recognised as such, Dr. Way has provided 
access to a mass of first-class literature. But we must 
frankly own, as we have had occasion to say before, that 
we liked his Odyssey better than we have liked any of its 
successors. Practice, in Dr. Way's case, has not made perfect. 
It has made the task of translation facile in a way, but the 
facility has not on the whole tended to good. To speak 
plainly, too much has been attempted; and the limae labor 
appears to have been neglected. And there is another thing. 
Dr. Way seems to us not to have a good ear for blank verse. 
Here is a passage literally taken at random, for it would be 
scarcely fair to look out for a specimen which would justify 
the criticism. It is from Ocdipus the King (609-615, 


ob yap Bixaoy, K.7.A.) -— 






























“ For ’tis alike unjust all causelessly 
To count the evil good and good men evil, 
For casting off a leal friend, I account 
As spilling one’s own life, which each loves best. 
But thou in time shalt know this surely, since 
Time only doth reveal the righteous man, 
But in one day the wicked shalt thou know.” 















NOVELS. 





FAIRYLANDS FORLORN.t 
Tue belles-lettres of South Africa, which Mr. Cripps has already 
enriched by the volume of poems noticed in the Spectator 
of July 17th, 1909, have received another notable addition 
in this little volume of tales from the same pen. It is true 
that they cannot claim the authoritative quality attaching to 
the work of writers born and bred in the scenes which they 
describe. But ina new country like Rhodesia such writers have 
barely had time to come into being. One is dependent, there- 
fore, on the impressions of settlers or visitors, and Mr. Cripps’s 
work has a note which we have not encountered in that of any 
of his predecessors. He is an Oxford man, ascholur, and a 
humanist, who knows Matthew Arnold by heart, yet has been 
brought by mission-work in Mashonaland into close touch 
with the natives, and, unlike some missionaries, is deeply im- 
pressed by what one may call the ancient earth magic of 
















* Sophocles in English Verse. Part I. By Arthur 8, Way, D.Lit. London: 
Macmillan and Co. [Ss, 6d. net.) 
+ Fairylands Forlorn: African Tales. By Arthur Shearly Cripps. Oxford: 
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Africa and the survivals of successive pagan cults, of which - 


the ruins of Zimbabwe are the most abiding monument.. As 
he puts it at the close of one of his most memorable stories, 
“the genii of the earth of Africa, though not invincible, are 
strong.” In so far as Mr. Cripps identifies himself with a 
particular Church, the religious terminology he employs is 
almost indistinguishable from that of the Roman Church, 
though we take it that he isan Anglican. The only reference 
to Protestants in the book is distinctly disparaging. There 
is, again, a certain incongruity between the elaborate ritual 
which forms part of the mission services and the mental 
equipment of the native converts. But this is only one of the 
strange and suggestive contrasts exemplified in this volume. 
Mr. Cripps has a real gift of impersonation. By turns he is 
a mystic and a realist, and he is fond of exhibiting this 
dualism as embodied in the same character. His “ wasters” 
are capable of visions and his tyrants of remorse. The 
picture that Mr. Cripps draws of the white settler and the 
white official is not reassuring, and it is but a poor consola- 
tion to be told that “where justice [as between the white 
and the black man] tends to lose its savour, acquittal tends 
to lose its exhilarating qualities.” Yet the book is dedicated 
to the “radiant memory of Sir Marshall Clarke ”—formerly 
Resident Commissioner in Mashonaland—and nothing could 
be finer than the author’s appeal to the Mother-country in 
the lines which form an epilogue to the volume :— 
“ Guide exile sons thine own steep way to weal ; 

Teach them what made thy little England great ; 

Bring us to know we know not righteousness, 

Leave us not free to suffer or oppress.” 


Mr. Cripps is a Negrophil, but so were the greatest of his 
forerunners, and without such affection—clearly very genuine 
affection in this case—the work of a missionary must be 
sadly lacking in zest and reality. The native question is 
not simple, but Mr. Cripps has rendered a real service by 
indicating one source of its complexity,—that what is com- 
monly called a new is in reality a very old country. Thus, 
to take one example of his imaginative treatment, there is the 
story of the Jew trader in whom, by a subtle process of 
atavism, a dormant faith is roused by contact with the ruins 
of ancient Ashtaroth-worship. In “A Trader’s Story” a 
modern Greek tells on his deathbed how while wandering in 
Central Africa he came across a colony descended from 
Frankish pilgrims of the fifteenth century. But whatever 
the theme, Mr. Cripps contrives to illumine it with the glow 
of mysticism or romance. The squalid side of “expansion” 
—its harshness and greed—is neither overlooked nor extenu- 
ated, and we are never allowed to forget that our highest 
claim to sovereignty rests on a humane and disinterested 
interpretation of our responsibilities to our subject-races. 





No. 19. By Edgar Jepson. (Millsand Boon. 6s8.)—This is a story 
concerned with the blackest of black magic, and creatures of the 
Abyss are freely invoked in its pages by a learned gentleman who 
lives inasuburb. Mr. Jepson contrives very deftly to throw an 
atmosphere of horror over the doings at 19 Walden Road, Hertford 
Park, No. 20 being taken by the hero, who sees the unholy rites of 
the magician being celebrated in the back garden. A love story 
with the magician’s niece supplies the normal romantic interest. 
In the end the magician is sent mad by horror at the coming of 
an unearthly visitant, and with his madness the manifestations 
end, not, however, without killing two of his confederates. The 
reader will be constrained to ask himself, not without a thrill, 
what were the marks obliterated in the garden gravel by one 
of the Initiated; but this question will not be answered for 
him by the author. 


ReapABLE Novets.—Paths Perilous. By Sidney Pickering. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—A powerfully written story of the 
French Revolution. Meralda is a specially fine study. Gilbert 
Livingston. By John Urquhart. (Marshall Brothers. 6s.)—The 
scene is laid in Scotland; the time is of the Reformation; the 
spirit is fiercely partisan. The Rust of Rome. By Warwick 
Deeping. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A somewhat strange story this, 
but written with undoubted power. The Red Flag. By Georges 
Ohnet. (Alston Rivers. 63.)—A story of French life; a Socialist 
employer finds that the “Red Flag” is a great hindrance to 
business. The translation seems careless. “Opinions differed” 
(p. 3) should clearly be “ Their opinions differed” ; and the talk on 
p. 289 about the yacht race is unintelligible——A Will in a Well. 
By E. Everett-Green. (Stanley Paul andCo. 6s.)—This isa story 





as 
with a familiar plot, given away, surely, by the title. The nouveaug 
riches are too vulgar, the American kinsmen too American ; but the 
tale may fairly pass———Edward and I and Mr. Honeybun, B 
Kate Horn. (Same publishers. 6s.)—This is an amusing story af 
two people who are compelled to live the simple life.— Options 
By O. Henry. (Harper and Brothers. 6s.)—A selection of short 
stories from the other side of the Atlantic. One or two area little 
puzzling, but, as a whole, they are distinctly good. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


a 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


The Life of Martin Blake, B.D. By John Frederick Chanter, 
(John Lane. 10s. 6d. net.)—Martin Blake went up to Oxforg 
in 1610. He matriculated at Balliol, but was soon removed to 
Exeter, as being the West Country College,—the Blakes, it should 
be said, were a Plymouth family. His wish was to take Orders. 
his father wanted his help in business ; he solved the difficulty by 
obtaining ordination, so to speak, by stealth. A young man at 
that time who had fifty-odd years of clerical life before him wag 
not altogether to be envied. He seems not to have had any. 
thing like what is now called a “title.” For three years or s0 he 
was “unattached.” He had married in 1620, and was ordained 
priest on August 11th in the same year. The next day he wag 
instituted to the living of King’s Nympton, going into residences 
in the April following. It is interesting to know that it was 
his habit to have daily prayer at 6 am. and 3 pm. He 
held the living for six years, but latterly resided at Barn. 
staple, of which he became vicar in 1628. One of his 
reforms was to institute a monthly Communion. The com. 
municants, we are told, were so numerous that the celebration 
took two hours. Blake revived the ancient custom of singing 
psalms. This was one of the things which led to trouble, but 
the main cause was the difference between the Puritan and High 
Church standpoints. Blake began, we may say, with the first school, 
and gradually left it for the second. We need not follow the 
story any further. Blake, who seems to have been popular on the 
whole with his fellow-townsmen, was dispossessed in 1655, but he 
was put back in his benefice in March, 1660,—a notable circum- 
stance, as the act anticipated the general restoration of the ejected 
ministers by a considerable time. Mr. Chanter has made a careful 
study of the age. 


A Book of Precious Stones. By Julius Wodiska. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d.)—Mr. Julius Wodiska writes well. His 
chapters on the classification of precious stones, on the discovery 
of the diamond, and on the intricate maze of nomenclature are 
interesting, even if in the last case his explanations are not 
always convincingly clear to the amateur. It would astonish some 
people to know that the greatest authorities on precious stones differ 
considerably as to their value in the scale. Scientific experts, for 
instance, like Kluge and Bauer pass the pearl by with the silence 
of contempt, and rank the chrysoberyl and the spinel before the 
emerald. This is the strictly mineralogical view, and cannot be 
accepted. Mr. Streeter ranks the pearl first, then the ruby, and 
the diamond third. If the price of the stones influenced Kluge, 
according to Max Bauer, what are we to say to Mr. Streeter’s 
classification ? “The final test of the rank of gems is their cost in 
the market,” says Mr. Wodiska, and with this we must be content. 
His own classification, like his book, is a blend, as it should be, 
and his appendices and illustrations of jewellery are useful. 
Among the most interesting chapters are those describing the 
peculiar method of buying and selling diamonds, and their separa 
tion and classification, at the South African mines, and those which 
treat of the lesser-known stones, and the history and lore attaching 
to them. We may instance also the chapter discussing the prepara- 
tion and staining of the onyx and sardonyx and the agate generally. 
The author points out the great confusion as to names, chrysolite 
and chrysoberyl, for instance, and it is perhaps a pity that he 
did not devote some special portion of the book to explaining 
and correcting these errors. Mr. Wodiska has a high opinion of 
Americans as “the most critical buyers of diamonds in the 
world, who demand the best effects, regardless of waste in diamond- 
cutting.” Later on he says: “The highest form of the art [in 
diamond-cutting] is practised in the United States ; here, without 
sensible waste and extravagance, the intrinsic value of precious 
stones, as determined by their weights, is sacrificed to artistio 
effect, beauty, and brilliancy.” It cannot be said that the average 
Englishman is discriminating, and his extravagance takes another 
form; he is quite satisfied if he can buy his jewellery in Bond 
Street. 
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Our House of Lords the Nation’s Safeguard. By Professor 
Knight. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 2d.)—This pamphlet 
contains three articles reprinted from the Yorkshire Post, and forms 
an uncompromising defence of the House of Lords. “It would 
be better,” says Professor Knight, “to abolish than to manacle 
or cripple that ancient House. Nothing could be so mischievous 
or derogatory as to paralyse it by giving absolute supremacy for the 
time being to a Chamber, which has been accidentally packed by 
delegates, representing a score of diverse interests and tendencies.” 
This example shows that the subject has been treated by Professor 
Knight with no lack of spirit. 





In “ Expositions of Holy Scripture,” by Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), we have Philippians, Colossians, 
Jand 2 Thessalonians, and 1 Timothy. There are yet four volumes to 
come; these will complete the number of thirty-two, a work which 
it would not be easy to parallel, whether we consider its magnitude 
or its solid worth. 





Ozford: its Buildings and Gardens. By Ralph Durand. With 
$2 Drawings by William A. Wildman. (Grant Richards. 21s. net.) 
—Mr, Durand has given us here an eminently readable book. It 
is largely historical, though of course it is the bypaths of history 
that the author treads. As he goes the round of the Colleges and 
the University buildings, he finds some picturesque tradition or 
custom, just as his illustrator finds some convenient subject for 
his pencil. Of course he must be taken now and then cum grano. 
The statutes, for instance, have some obsolete provisions, but not, 
we think, a prohibition against purchasing food from towns- 
people. All this chapter on “ Proctors” seems to be in a vein 
of exaggeration. So too is the remark that Worcester College 
“until recent years could only be reached from the town by 
narrow lanes.” Beaumont Street is not a narrow lane, and it has 
been in existence for more than a few years——We have 
received an admirably effective representation of The College 
of St. Mary Magdalen, Ozford (Ryman and Co., Oxford). It 
has been executed in the bird’s-eye fashion by Mr. Edmund 
Hort New. 


Travels in Spain. By Philip Sanford Marden. (A. Constable 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Many men and women have told the story 
of travel in Spain, and not a few of their number with as good 
qualification for the task as Mr. Marden can be supposed to possess. 
His claim to be read is that he went not many months ago, and 
tells about men and things as they are now, with, it is probable, 
but little difference. And he certainly gives us a quite enter- 
taining and, we should conjecture, useful book. His fellow- 
countrymen, to begin with, may be reassured by hearing that the 
Spaniards bear them no illwill on account of the Cuban War. If 
any one has been deterred by what he has read of the Inquisition, 
he also may gather courage. What does Mr. Marden mean by 
the remark that “tales of the Inquisition and the Spanish Main 
die hard”? They do not die at all; he should read what his 
countryman, Dr. Lea, said about them. Anyhow, an intending 
traveller may read these pages with advantage, follow the route 
given, and learn many things which will make for pleasure 
and profit. 





Chapters of My Life. By Samuel Waddington. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Waddington gives us here an account of 
his mental development, and is careful to make us understand 
that it is wholly his own doing. “Throughout life,” he writes, 
“my views and opinions have been emphatically my own”; he 
owes, in fact, nothing to anybody, and so stands, we venture to 
think, alone among mankind. This assumption seems to run 
through the book; we are sometimes reminded of a famous 
remark addressed by a former Master of Balliol to a distinguished 
undergraduate: “ We think highly, very highly of you, Mr. C.; 
but not so highly as you think of yourself.” No one would deny 
the good work which Mr. Waddington has done as a poet and a 
critic of poetry, but somehow these “chapters” do not seem to us 
to rise to quite as high a level as we had a right to expect. At 
the same time, we do not doubt that many readers will find 
interest and food for reflection in Mr. Waddington’s pages. 





Castles and Chateaus of Old Burgundy and the Border Provinces. 
By Francis Miltoun. (Sir I. Pitman and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Most of us know some Burgundian names familiarly,—Nuits, for 
instance, Macon, Beaune, and Dijon, where the vintages of these 
places can be obtained in admirable condition. Mr. Miltoun gives 
a new interest to them. He tells us, for instance, much about 
Beaune. Once it was the Burgundian capital. Now that Franco 
has assimilated this most troublesome fief, it has still some old- 
time relics to show, especially its hospice. Wherever he takes us, 


His descriptions are, as in earlier books, skilfully illustrated by 
the pencil of Miss Blanche McManus. 





Anti-Mias: an Essay in Isometry. By R. J. Walker. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan and Co. 21s. net.)}—We must be content with 
explaining what Mr. Walker has attempted todo, The metrical 
law of Greek lyric verse, as it is found in Pindar and the Greek 
tragedians, is the absolute correspondence of the strophe and the 
antistrophe. This correspondence is a comparatively recent 
discovery. Horace says of Pindar, for instance, that “numeris 
fertur lege solutis,” whereas the poet was bound by a very 
strict lex. So we have in English the word “Pindaric,” used 
in the eighteenth century to describe verse of a quite irregular 
kind, of the sort which Byron had in his mind when he said 
that “startled metre fled from Thalaba.” After the discovery 
had been made it was supposed that the strictness of the rule 
was mitigated by the concession that two short syllables might 
stand for one long. Mr. Walker doubts whether such a licence ever 
existed. He has gone through the whole of Pindar, of Bacchylides, 
and of the Attic tragedians, and has endeavoured to correct the text 
by emendations wherever he has found an example. The general 
result has been that he has been able to satisfy himself except 
with regard to certain plays of Euripides. He still holds to his 
theory, but owns that some of his conjectures “cannot possibly by 
themselves carry conviction.” But is it not the case that the 
later tragedies of Euripides show a metrical license as far as tho 
iambic verse is concerned which is not found in the earlicr? If 
he came to allow himself the “anti-mias” license in his iambics, 
why not in his lyrics? 





The Iliad of Homer, I.-XII. Translated into English by E. H. 
Blakeney, M.A. (George Bell and Sons. 6&s.)—This is a volume of 
“ Bohn’s Classical Library,” and is certainly a great improvement 
on Mr. T. A. Buckley’s version, which has hitherto represented the 
Tliad in that series. The student will find it a great help, and, to 
say the least, he will not be offended by any banality in the 
English style. But the special excellence of the book is, we think, 
to be found in the very instructive footnotes. These will often 
prove valuable to those who are much beyond the average of those 
who use translations. 


In “The Finsbury Library ” (Robert Culley, 1s. net per vol.) we 
have Dante’s Three Visions: Inferno, Purgatorio, Paradiso, Trans- 
lated by John Wesley Thomas, 3 vols.; The Early Journal of 
Charles Wesley; and William Cobbett’s Rural Rides, 2 vols.,—is 
it necessary to say that the last are particularly well worth 
reading ? 





A Book about Sweet Peas. By Walter P. Wright. (Headley 
Brothers. 2s. net.)—“ The most charming of all annual flowers” 
is Mr. Wright’s just description of the sweet pea. And, as it is 
the most charming, it also gives the best return to the careful 
cultivator. In a severely limited space more can be dono with 
this than with any other. 





We have received The London Diocese Book for 1910, Edited by 
the Rev. Prebendary Glendinning Nash (8.P.C.K., 1s. 6d. net), 
The Jewish Year-Book. Edited by the Rev. Isidore Harris, 
(Greenberg and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)———Nisbet’s Medical Directory, 
1910. (James Nisbet and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This contains a list 
of names of practitioners, alphabetically arranged, with qualifica- 
tions, &c., and a local list giving the names for each town. 
Together with this last may be mentioned Hoblyn’s Dictionary of 
Terms used in Medicine and the Collateral Sciences, Revised, with 
Additions, by John A. C. Price (George Bell and Sous, 10s. 6d.), 
the fourteenth edition. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK 


—@————— 
Aitken (R.), The Lantern of Luck, ¢F 80. ......cccccccecseeeseeseeeeeees (J. Murray) 6/0 
Allerton (M.), Such and Such Things, cr 8vo (Methuen) 6/0 


Anderson (J. H.), American Civil War: Operations in the Eastern Theatre, 


&e., 8vo .. epeyenune ates (Rees) net 8/6 
Antrobus (C, L.), The Stone Ezel, er 8vo ........... (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Archer (W.), Through Afro-America, 8vo ........ (Chapman & Hall) net 106 
Bankers’ Telegraph and Cable Code, 12mo ... (Spon) net 15/0 
Barnard (H. L.), Contributions to Abdominal Surgery, 8vo (E, Arnold) net 0 
Blacker (J. F.), A B C of Collecting Old Pottery, tvo (8. Paul) net 50 
Burton (R.), Masters of the English Novel, cr Svo (Bell) net 60 


Calthrop (D. C.), Tinsel and Gold, cr 8vo ... (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Catholicism on a Philosophical Basis, by Various Authors, Vol. IL, 


GB BUD. cesveccerevavceveens (Sonnenschein) net 5/0 
Chatterton (G, G.), The Girl with the Odds against Her, er #vo (Long) 60 
Chesterton (G. K.), The Ball and the Cross, er Svo (Gardner & Darton) 6/0 


Clarke (C. C.), Handbook of the Divine Liturgy, l2mo (K. Paul) net 36 
Cornford (L. C.), London Pride and London Shame, 8vo ...(P. 8. King) net 60 
Cory (G. E.), The Rise of South Africa, Vol. I., 8vo (Longmans) 15/0 
Creswick (P.), Honesty’s Garden, er 8vo........... ‘ (Long) 60 
Cust (L.), Eton College Portraits, 4to .............00 ; (Spottiswoode) net 105,0 
Davis (J.), Travels in America, 1798-1802, 8vo......... eevee (Bell) net 106 
Deakin (D.), The Goddess Girl, er 8vo (Cassell) 6,0 


Dugmore (A. R.), Camera Adventures in the African Wilds, imp 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 30,0 





Mr. Miltoun has a happy way of blending the old and the new. 


De Vries (11.), The Mutation Theory, 8V0...........:00008 senconcounadl (K. Paul) net 18/0 
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(E. Arnold) 6/0 
(Putnam) net 10/6 
(W. Blackwood) 6/0 


Fde (W. M.), The Clergy and Social Service, er 8vo 
“Elliott (E.), Biographical Story of the Constitution, 8vo 
Ellis (B.), The King's Spy, er 8vo 
English Nativity Plays, edited by S. B. Hemingway, 8vo (Bell) net 8/6 
Finck (H. T.), Success in Music, 8vo J. Murray) net 7/6 
Ford (H.), Sermons with Analyses for Extemporaneous Preaching, cr 8vo 
(E. Stock) net 2/6 
Forrester (H.), Aldo: an Italian Idyll, er 8¥0 ..........00:e0000--+.....(E. Stock) 6/0 
Foster (J. W.), Diplomatic Memoirs, 2 vols. 8vo _ (Constable) net 24/0 
Garnett (R.), Life of W. J. Fox, 8vo (Lane) net 16/0 
Gerard (D.), The Grass Widow, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Gosling (Ww. G.), Labrador: its Discovery and Exploration, 8vo 
(Alston Rivers) net 21/0 
Gowan (H. H.), Analytical Transcription of the Revelation of S. John the 
Divine, 8vo ..(Skeffington) net 3/6 
(Longmans) net 5) 
....(Bailliére) net 
(Constable) net 


Hall (fF. J.), Evolution of the Fall, er 8 

Handbook for Attendants on the Insane, cr 

Haultain (A.), Hints for Lovers, er 8vo 

Henderson (G.), The Norse Influence on Celti 

Hopkins (W. J.), Old Harbor, cr 8vo 

Jenkinson (E.), Silverwool, er 8vo 

Jones (A. L.), Logic: Inductive and Deductive, cr 8vo .. 

Lamb (H.), The Dynamical Theory of Sound, 8vo ( 

Lawson (J. C.), Modern Greek Folk Lore and Ancient Greek Religion, 8vo 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 
(Wass & Lock) 
—J Arnold) 


.(E. Arnold) 
(Be! 


Leighton (M. C.), Joan Mar, Detective, cr 8vo 
T.oane (M.), Neighbours and Friends, er 8vo. 
Lougheed (V.), Vehicles of the Air, 8vo .. 
Lowndes (Mrs. B.), When No Man ‘Pursueth, ‘er 8vo.. 
Lurgan (L.), The Mill Owner, cr 8vo (Greening) 
Mclver (L.),. An Imperial Adventure, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) 
MeTaggart (J. M. E.), A Commentary on Hegel’s Logic (Camb. Univ. Press) 
Marsh (R.), Live Men’s Shoes, cr 8¥0 ...........c.ccccccecsecsenseeeeees .. (Methuen) 
Meadows (A. M.), The Wicked World, cr 8vo .. .....(T. W. Laurie) 
Noel (C.), Socialism in Church History, cr 8vo . ...(F. Palmer) net 
Oppenheim (J.), Doctor Rast, er 8vo veseeeee (A. Melrose) 
Orr (J.), Revelation and Inspiration, cr 8vo Duckworth) net 
Page (T. N.), John Marvel, Assistant, cr 8vo T. W. Laurie) 
Palmer (F.), The Big Fellow, cr 8vo (Everett) 
Raine (A.), Under the Thatch, er 8vo . = (Hutchinson) 
Rainsay (F. E.), Christ's Sorrow and Christ’ (E. Stock) net 
Rand (B.), The "Classical Moralists: Selections, 8v0 (Constable) net 
Redway (G. W.), The War of Secession, 1861-2: Bull Run to Malvern Hill, 

BP UP cecinsiecnsansrnegtianedoxtonngestenidislimesneutannpenaininctndinnindd (Sonnenschein) net 
Rosen (E.), In the Fore: gn ‘Legion, 8vo ... (Duckworth) net 
Rouse (W. H. D.), A Greek Boy at Home, cr 8vo.. .... (Blackie) net 
Salmon (A. L.), A New Book of Verse, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 
Sargeaunt (B. E.), The Royal Monmouthshire Militia, 4to ...(H. Rees) net 
Savage (H. E.), The Gospel of the Kingdom, 8vo......... (Longmans) net 
Se hmeer ‘L.), The Flow of Water, 8vo AC. Lockwood) net 
Sedgwick (A. D.), Franklin Kane, er 8vo .. . Arnold) 
Singleton (E.), The Art of the Belgian Gs alleries, cr 8vo a (Bell) net 
Solomon (S. J.), Practice cf Oil Painting, cr 8vo .................... (Seeley) net 
Stigand (C. H.), To Abyssinia through an Unknown Land, 8vo (Seeley) net 
Swan (A. S.), Margaret Holroyd, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Tait (A. J.), Christ and the Nations, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Thimm (C, A.), Bibliography of Trypanosomiasis, Svo 

(Sleeping Sickness Bureau) net 

Thompson (H. E.), Dick, Gerry, and Miranda, 4to .... (E. Stock) net 
Thomsen (W. C.), Bridge and Structural Design, 8vo . . (Constable) net 
Thoraton (E. and A.), Leaves from an Afghan Scrapbook ..(J. Murray) net 
Thouaille (A) and Nonnenmacher (E.), Primer of Colloquial German, 

cr 8vo (G. Philip) 
Truscott ‘ ‘ . W. Laurie) 
Turrell (W. J. ), Ancient Angling Authors, er 8vo. (Gurney { Jackson) net 
Voynich (E. L.), An Interrupted Friendship, cr 8vo...............dHutchinson) 
Waller (M. E.), A Year out of Life, er 8vo sides (A. Melrose) 
Walsh (C. M.), The Doctrine of Creation, cr 8vo ... (Unwin) net 
Weir (T. H.), Arabic Prose Composition, cr 8vo .. (c Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Zuccoli (L. ), ), Ldght- Finge red Gentry, cr 8vo amaade -- (Heinemann) 


. (Heinemann) 


P.), The Question, cr 8vo .... 


a 
—_ 


LIBERTY'S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical ee Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses 

NEW W CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and CoO. Ltd, 

Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
bd Strand, | or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C ECG 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. 


~ BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 








TRADE-MALE. 


THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


MOTOR-CAR, CARRIAGE AND HORSE, AND 
GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE. . 


Chief Office: 17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


MURRAY’S SEEDS. 


Interesting Catalogue (S90) free. 
SEEDS have a World-wide reputation for purity. 
SEEDS are unequalled for Productiveness. 
SEEDS are extremely reasonable. 
FAURRAY and SON 
LONDON, 





MURRAY’S 
MURRAY’S 
MURRAY'S 

JAMES 
Seed and Buib Groware, DEPTFORD, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,700,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON A. Viay, Secretary, 


S.E 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Hap Orricse: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.¢c, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.vV.0, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax {s 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which {; 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, torether with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on wee to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


2 Cylinder 





10 H.P. 
NOISELESS 


NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 


** The smartest small car.”’ 
—SPHERE, November, 1909. 


CHASSIS PRICE £225. 
Some Users:—Lord Farquhar, Sir Douglas Powell, &c, 


GUARANTEE. 


Write for Catalogue. 


THREE YEARS’ 
All British. 


S. F. EDGE (1907) Ltd., 14 New Burlington Street, London, W. 





AN EVENT OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 


Srory & Triaas, of 152 to 156 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., are offering the whole 
of their enormous Stock of Antique, Superior 
Second-hand and Modern Furniture at reduc- 
tions which will effect a saving to the 
purchaser of from 15% to 50%. For 
reasons, see Sale Catalogue containing 1000 
Bargains. 


WRITE FOR A COPY AT ONCE. 


STORY & TRIGGS. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 
152 to 156 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 
Near St. Paul's and Blackfriars Station. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


SPEEDILY CURE 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, HEARTBURN, 
IMPURE BREATH, DIARRHCEA, &c. 


PREVENT MANY AN ILLNESS. Highly recommended by the Medical Pro- 


fession, Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., a per tin; 
Powder, 2s. and 4s. per bottle ; Lozenges, ls, ia. 


CHARCOAL CHOCOLATES.—Highly nutritious and pate all May be 


enjoyed by those who find that ordinary chocolates cause indigestion or 
acidity. Recommended for children, Sold in tins, 1s. each. 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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RENOVAT 


i 
WALLPAP 


New Designs for the coming 
Spring now on view. 


Please Write for Patterns, 


also Suggestive Schemes and Estimates. 


PALL MALL EAST, 


Hampton & Sons, Ltd., have no connection whatsoever 


LONDON, 


ONS 
ERS 


sent free— 


s.W. 





with any other furnishing house. 





ROBERT 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


13s. per 1b.—In 1th, 4 ib, and \4 ib, 


Major Water WINGFIELD writes :— The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


LEWIS 


Tins. 









THE DOMES OF SILENCE 


PATENT INVISIBLE CASTORS 


OR 


are fitted to light furniture, such as 


chairs, tables, &c., 


by a gentle tap of 


the hammer, and to heavy furniture by 
simply placing one underneath each 


6d. 


For Four 


DOUBLE THE LIFE For F. 
OF YOUR CARPETS acinteaaaal 
and add to your home comfort by fitting 
“ Domes of Silence” to your furniture 
—as every one else is doing. 
or 1 Doz. Sets 


Send for a Sample Set; 
Mixed, 6s. The SUFFOLK PUBLISHING CO. 


corner—they fix themselves. 


12 Suffolk Street, Haymarket, 





ROSES, LILIES, | A UCTION. SALES 
AZALEAS, AND mhuse 
’ 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
PALMS, HARDY at their Central Sale Rooms, 
BULBS&PLANTS | ©7°& 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC. 
Catalogues sent on application. 
in Creat Variety. EstaBiisuep 1836. 





6d. 


Ss.W. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
&@ special staff of highly skilled workmen, 


52 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 





Oursrtpe Pace (when a le), Founregy Guiweas, 


 ——- .. £12 12 eee Cee esetaage 40 
Half-Page (Column) 6 6 ° Half Narrow Column : 20 
Quarter-Page (Lialf-Column) 3 3 0} Quarter Narrow Columa ...... 10 

Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
ComPanirs, 
Outside Page ......cccecereveeres ZIG 16 Of Tmside Page ...cccccccccscccccssss £iu o 

Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and Is, a 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 








Terms of Subscription, 


PayvaR.e 16s ADVANCE, 
Half- 
Yearly. Yoatly. Quarterly 
Including postage to any get of the United 
Kingdom —<« fF Fyn OM S...... 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Britis’ 
Colonies, America, France, osname 
India, China, Japan, &c. Sw 8 am 038 -B num 08 2 





T RITISH COLUMBIA. 

Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: 
mortgage of city property, with 8%, interest, and at least 0% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For 
full particulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnazhten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box LI8. References: G. H. 
Hallam, Esq., ‘“‘ Ortygia,”’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John's Rectory, North Vaneoaver. 


(To Old Shenlens ont Others.)— 
(1) On first 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 





ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, York Street. 

4 Bryanston Square, W., and Chenies Strect, Bloomsbury, W.C. SETS 

OF ROOMS TO LET UNFURNISHED, Bath (h. & «) General Dining- 
Room.—Apply the SECRETARY. 


MHE PRINCIPAL of ofa High. Class LA DIES’ BO. ARDING 

SCHOOL at seaside, wishing to retire, DESIRES to meet with SUCCESSOR 
able to pay down at least £2,000. School produces a profit of over £1,500 per 
annum,—Apply, in confidence, to “SCHOLASTICUS,” care of Aucerson's 
Advertising Agency, 14 King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


|: eed EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


MUNICIPAL 
WANTED on April 12th, an ASSISTANT-MASTER for CLASSIC}. Good 
qualifications and teaching experience are essential, Commencing salary £175 


to £180, dependent upon experience, rising to £200. (Non-resident.) 

Forms of application may be obtained from, and should be returned to, the 
undersigned as early as possible. JOHN HODDER, 

Town Hail, Hy anley. Secretary. 
I EAD- MISTRESS for the Grey Coat | Cc hureh of En gland 

Secondary Day School for Girls, Westminster, REQUIRED by the 

Governors (after Summer Vacation), subject to provisions of Scheme. Candi- 
dates must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or have 
equivalent qualifications. Stipend offered, £500 a year, exclusive of super- 
annuation fund, and good unfurnished house, rent and rate free, coals andl gas. 
Form and particulars sent on application.—Applications must reach the 
undersigned not later than 10th March. C. SPENCER SMITH, Clerk. 

_ 58 3 Palace Stre et, Westminster, 8. Ww. 











8 ?’s HOSPITAL, 


{HRIS LINCOLN. 
wma MISTRESS WANTED for ‘the 1 Girls’ Hizh Sehool, Linco ain. Fixed 
Capitation—2£2 for first 3, £1 for second 50, and 10s, 


yearly stipend, £100. 
remaining pupils. Present number of pupils, Furnished Ape artments at 
the School.—Candidates should apply at once to JNO. G. WILLIAMS, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors, M4 Silver Street, Lincola, from whom further parti- 
culars and a form of applic ation can be obtained. 


ADY REQUIRES POST as MUSIC MISTRESS — 
4 ARC.M.; 


Medallist and Diplomée B.A.M. for Violin; Medallist R.A.M. 
for Pianoforte and Sight-Singing. 


Seven years’ experience in teaching. Has 
repared successfully for Associated Board Examinations.—Box 393, The 
Recctaten, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, wc 


225 





JJXPERIENCED GYMNASTIC and GAMES 


4 MISTRESS REQUIRES ENGAGEMENT for SUMMER TERM 
ONLY. Ling Diploma.—*“ W. M. N.,” Box 397, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, Le sudon, Ww.c. 

ITERARY RESEARCH UNDE RTAKE N- at the 

4d British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials. a A., ” 42 Winchester Street, South Belgravia, 8.W. 

ADY (30), accomplished Musician, L.R.A.M., well read, 


good Linguist, French, German, Italian, and Spanish acquired abroad, 
DESIRES RE INGAGEMENT in Gentleman's Pamily as COMPANION- 
GOVERNESS, COMPANION-SECRETARY, or take charge of household, 
Liberal salary. Excellent references. Ten years last engageme i". Box 389, 
The » Sp pectator, 1 Welliz mgton Street, Strand, London, W.C 


EQUIR ED . one or two LITTLE GIRLS about 10 
years of age to EDUCATE with ANOTHER of that age. Lealthy 
home life. References given and required.—Apply to Miss COLE, The Dene, 


East Griustead, 
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OUNTY OF HUNTINGDON EDUCATION 


TTEE. 

The COMMITTEE REQUIRE oy aes of a HEAD-MASTER for the 
Secondary School which is now being erected in the Urban District of Old 
Fletten and is to be opened in September next. The School will be for Boys 
and Girls, and will have accommodation for about 100 Pupils in all. The salary 
offered is at the rate of £300 = annum, with a capitation fee of £2 per head 
calculated on the number of Pupils in excess of 50. 

Applications should be addressed to the CLERK to the Governors, and 
should be received in this Office by 10 a.m. on Saturday, 12th March next.— 
Further particulars can be obtained on oo. 

COOK, Clerk to the Governors. 

36 High Street, Huntingdon, eee... pio. 


T° GENTLEMEN needing a Healthy O 
VACANCY for one or two PUPILS to learn PRACTICAL FRUIT- 
FARMING with experienced Grower, to reside with family. Terms moderate 
and inclusive.—For further particulars apply to BENJAMIN G, BERRY, 
F.R.H.S., Boughton Blean, Kent. 


NGINEERING PUPIL. —VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
poet — .—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, 


_* PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
ave VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, a Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 





en-air Life.— 




















IR K BE K COLLEG EE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the me at The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Researc 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for 3 years, given by the Drapers’ 
Company, and other Entrance Scholarships of the value of £35 to £50, £50, will be 
offered at an Examination to be held in MAY, 1910. 

Candidates must have passed the Matriculation Examination oran equivalent. 
Holders of Scholarships will be required to enter into residence in October, 1910, 
and to read for a Degree in Arts or Science to be approved by the Council. 

For Calendar and further ticulars as to Scholarships, apply to the 
Secretary, Miss S. M. SMEE, Westfield College, Finchley Road, N. Ww. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
i gg. Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE Seana 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFOR 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, : 
———- ov Se ~~ =) of ondary Te by the Oxford 
niversit, egacy for Secon aining, and b: 
’ the Cambridge Syn dyea ° ad 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE. L DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are ang se for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diplo 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from 2 
Scholarships of from £4 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund. 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress «. hey irls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
he Cambridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE or Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Comostee and ee \ ~aaeal iplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel U 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £3 8s. to £6 6s. aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagl 2 Road (next door to the School), House. 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A. Cc. aa 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
vee LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
pecial terms for Officers’ Daughters. 
Excellent Education, with special attention to Languages, English, and Music, 
Large grounds, Fees, 66 gs. to 75 ) gS. per year. 


~ FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
. Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2lisr. 


a ¥ eos HALL SCHOOL, 
CHISLEHURST, te 
(For over 50 years at Forest Hill, S.E.) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlem Gentlemen. 


A HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. Git (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


K ELLFEFIEUL D, Bif eo ag, 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews), 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 
the Misses EVERARD. 
Appl for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys reparatory School), R Remenham, Hindhead. 


























ROADWATER HALL, WORTHING 
with Finishi Branch at 
LE PLEIN A DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea. Bathing; beautiful climate; great - antages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters, —F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils P freait for advance Examinations and for the Universities if 
require d Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


{ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registe red).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.- 
Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 











() Principals : 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-tields 


and Rink. 


J] (oHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SPRING TERM, JANUARY orn TO APRIL 8TH. 


UTDOOR LIFE. —FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, EW. 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretica’ 
(Gold Medallist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, a a ) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
. SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpente , Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals : 
LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEELS, F.B.H.S. See Prospectus, 


Te nnis, Hocke y, Cri Cc ricket, Swimming. 











ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
(with University Honours) receives a few Gentlemen’s Daughters to 
study Special Subjects, attend Lectures and Concerts, and to see London. 
Home comforts. Good references.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke 
Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 








\ PEECH AND LIP- READING.- ae School “for 
Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 

4 years of age. Adults also received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected. References to Specialists and Parents. To to Miss BULLOCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the Beat), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject “should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” _ post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


H rOME EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN, limited 

to six, by Scottish Minister (M.A.Edin.) and his wife (B.A.Lond.), 
both Experienced Teachers. areful individual training. Preparation for 
Public Schools, Bracing climate. Modern house in country, garden, playing: 
field, Highest references. Terms moderate.—Prospectus, with full ‘informa 
tion, from Rev. T. LAWRIE, M.A., and Mrs. LAWRIE, B.A., Laurencekirk, 
Scotland. 


HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 
LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PH YSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 
by experienced governess.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PARK SCHOOL, 
AR READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. : 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 

information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 

PPINGHAM SCHOOL 

An EXAMINATION will take place at Uppingham on March 15th, 16th, 

and 17th, 1910, for at least SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS :—viz., Two or Three 

of £70 per annum, about Four varying from £50 to oe annum, tenable at 

the School. Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, 

by Ist of March. Candidates are entertained free of charge if apylication 


be made by March Ist. 
COLLEGE. 


LANDOVERY 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Siatentins te the Univer- 
b. 


T N 
Sates ox 














sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, APRIL léru, 1910. 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantal 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

out extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


AKHAM SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 22np, 23RD. 





Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
') President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadeé 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
kK — 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
—— apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
) 


use, Sherborne. 
R* DAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T, G. OSBORN, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
] ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 


EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 























competition in July next. 
awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


JZ ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at Live | 


University and King William's College in May, 1910, when two Scholarships 
of £50, one of £15, and two of £10 will be offered.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 





R OSSALL SCHOOL —Some. TWELVE OPEN 


» SCHOLARSHIPS (Senior and Junior), value from 60 guineas down- 


wards, will be awarded by examination, beginning March 15th, 1910. Boys 
exaznined at Rossall and London,—A) vly The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
| | ata PR SCHOOL. 

EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. 


FOUR HOUSE EXHIBITIONS. 
Examination begins TUESDAY, March 15th. 
__ Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 





REPonsions, CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS, &c. 


Mr, WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A, (lst Class Honours), COACHES for 
above and other Exams, Moderate charges.—Address, 23 Thurlow Road, 


Hampstead, 


K PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories are now open, and the new Gymnasium and Music 
Rooms will be opened next term.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on July Ist, will 
be held on JULY 12th and following days.—Further information can be obtained 
from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


JRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on 


TUESDAY, April 5th, 1910, 
4 Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY, 
(SirToN COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
\) CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
Si ‘HOLARSHIPS, May, 1910. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£25 to £1000 year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.—Particulars and 
Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 


Bristol, 


| ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
4 aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs, upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands, Religious differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
d Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 

















Pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH lors, 
___ Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
[Ps wWicx SCHOOL. 
_ Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
TERM COMMENCED SATURDAY, JANUARY 22np. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 





FOREIGN. 


TEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ui Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
es, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical mch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—MARTYAMI, 43 Rue du Ranelagh —EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for a few GIRLS who wish to perfect themselves in 
French, Music, Art, &., and at the same time enjoy a comfortable home-life. 
French conversation rapidly acquired by mixing constantly with French 
society. Paris visited, under the guidance of experienced Professors. Excur- 
sions to Versailles, Fontainebleau, Chantilly, &c.; also to the Castles on the 
Loire.—Principals: Mademoiselle BARRIER and Miss LAWRENCE. 








JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss M#THERELL 
J RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
AUSANNE (AVENUE BERGIERES).—PENSIONNAT 
4 DE JEUNES FILLES, MMES. MARTIN.—Etude approfondie du 
Francais, Allemand, Musique, Peinture. Confort moderne, vie a famille. 
EAR PARIS (on high ground). 
HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (8.-et-O.) 


NRENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
leasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
e Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 
" AUS WALDFRIEDEN,” HOLZKIRCH on QUEIS 
(SILESIA). 
Artistic HOME and refined family life ® a limited number of LADIES. 
North German spoken. Music, Singing, Art ty first-class musicians and 
artists. 2 hours by rail to Dresden. eautifully situated in the famous 
“Valley of the Queis”’ at the foot of the mountains, Isar Riesengebirge. 
Mountain trips and winter sports. References given and required. 
Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Frau A. DEVENTER VON KUNOW; 
or “A. D.,” c/o e 54 J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 
\ERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 
J RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.~ 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


EBA shoe » F 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full qartioulese of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. Yhen writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 

to 


fees, &c.) 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 

who have a wide knowledge of all the oe educational establish- 

ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 

have personall inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.. Telephone: 1156 City. 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 

SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 

Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 

Poce: (Cantab.) and Brownz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 

Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. _ 


GCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABRO. 


AD.— tuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 

tion, supplied Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pile” ages, boosie oe and approximate school fees 
Seared. UNIVERS T SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


___ Street, W. Established 1858. 


T°, INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
with full particulars. —MEDICAL, &., 


t free of charge 
x ~ Telegraphic 


Seaside 


the 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafi r Square, W.C, 
Trif London,” Telephone No tess (Gerrard). 


Address; “ orm, 
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HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 
2ilst Annual Issue, 
830 pp., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Full information about ‘‘ Public’’ and “ Preparatory” Schools; Universities; 
all Professions and Careers. 
Of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 
THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, care of Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 

25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C 


T= OFFICIAL BOOK OF REFERENCE OF THE 














APPEALS. 
H E DOM E, BRIGHTON. 


Under the Immediate Patronage of H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
MONDAY NEXT, 2ist February, at 3. 
GRAND CONCERT 
Organised by Mrs. WILLIE JAMES, in aid of the Brighton Lahour Home 
and Special Winter Relief Work of the CHURCH ARMY, 
The following Artistes are generously giving their Services :— 
Lapy Maup WARRENDER. 
Lapy Srerer. 
Mas. Watter Rousens, 
Tue Hoy. Mrs. Stuart ANDERSON, 
Mapame Emini Conti, 
Miss Lena ASHWELL. 
Miss Guaprs Marspen, 
Mr. Nice. Piayrarr. 
Mr. Pepro pe ZULUETA, 
Mr. Husert Bromitow. 
Mr. G. H. Wircoms (Organist). 
Mr. TuHeopore Fuixt (Accompanist). 
Stalls, 10s. 64.; Reserved Seats (ground floor and balcony), 7s. 6d.; Balcony 
(except front row), 5s. ; Area, 3s. 6d.; Outer Circle, 2s. 6d. 
Tickets from Messrs. Lyon & Hall, 1 East Street, Brighton, and 22 Church 
Road, Hove; or from Captain R. B. FEILDEN (‘ate R.A.), Organising 
Sec retary, Church Army } Headqu wrters, 55 55 Bryai iston Street, Marble Arch, Ww. 


JMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro oe Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D. a) 
(Vol vanic Mud) at the 


JFAANGO DI BATTAGLIA 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom Soors. Resident nurses and attendants. 








SHIPPING | AND " PLEASURE TOURS. 


‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 


R.M.S. 
26 5s.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, 

OC GREECE, March 3rd. 
SECRETARY, 5 5 Endsleigh | Gardens, London, } N N.W. 


DRIVATE TOURS for GENTLEMEN and GENTLE- 
WOMEN.—March 23rd, ITALY, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, ke. 
(Easter in Rome); April 27th, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, KABYL I A, one month, 
55 guineas; June Ist, HOLLAND, 14 guineas. Inclusive fees. References ex- 
changed. —Programmes from Miss BISHOP, a7 Croydon R., Anerley, London. 





MISCELLAN EOUS. 


YPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 


—Miss NICHOL SON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W. Cc. 


c* ILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

e Vy and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Rilliards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

} YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good coffe 

FRESHLY —— ED BERRIES, 31b., 4s. ; 6 Ib., 7s. 6d.; C ARRIAGE PAID. 
yund, 4d. per Ib. more. Sample and testimonials free. 

JE FFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C, 


(ISH, Fresh and Cured, in Choice Variety.—Parcels at 
2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d. upwards; Carriage Paid by Rail or Post, Dressed 
AY ( Rok, The Best V ariety, and Freshest Quality Guaranteed, Write first 


for Descriptive List and full particulars. 
MITRE FISH CO. (Dept. 5), Grimsby. 
( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
a! 


Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers : Capital and C ounties. 

















i LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Lon te Est. 100 years, 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The * Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
list supper repast. 

In lins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





PLAYER’S 


“WHITE LABEL” NAVY (CUT 
Per 4k oz, 


N.B.—PLAYER’S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT is man 
factured only from ripe Virginia Tobacco, and in the same 2 


which has earned for the original PLAYER’S NAVY CUT. 
world-wide reputation. P 


PLAYERS NAVY CUT 
CIGARETTES (sfhiveri 
3* per packet of 10 


These Cigarettes have an immense sale, due entirely to their high 
quality and excellence of manufacture. “Beautifully Cool and 
Sweet Smoking.” 





a 


IRISH LINEN. 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR QUALITY & VALUE. 





Irish Damask and Household Linens. 


We would specially draw your attention to our large stock of 
IRISH LINEN GOODS, the production of ovr own looms, at 
lowest Belfast prices. On receipt of a postcard our Illustrated 
List and Samples will be forwarded free. 


Some Useful Lines. 


Dinner Napkins, } by } yd., 5/11 doz. ; Table Cloths, 2 by 2yds, 
2/11 each; Hemstitched Linen Sheets, 15/II per pair; Linen 
Pillow Cases, frilled, 1/4} each; Linen Huckaback Towels, 
8,6 doz.; Glass Cloths, 4/4 doz. ; Kitchen Tow els, 5/6 doz. 


PRICE-LISTS AND SAMPLES POST-FREE, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lid, 
40.P. Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 








SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 
FEBRUARY TO APRIL, 


R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS....... £70,000,000. 


Rake BOOKS.—Wordsworth’s Poems, lst edit., 2 ‘vols, 
alf, £3 3s., 1807 ; Churchill's Voyages and Travels, 6 vols., calf, £3, 1704; 
Edward FitzGerald's Works, 7 vols., £8 8s., for £3 3s. ; Lytton’ 8 Novels, 23vols., 
hf. calf gilt, £44s.; Tom Moore's Poetical Wo rks, 10 vols., full morocco, £2 10s. ; 
Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish Furniture, illus., 42s., for Ls. ; Hawkins and 
Kenyon’'s Silver Coins Engleud, 1887, 35s. ; Rude ’s History Glouceste rshire, folio, 
calf, 1779, £66s.; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols. , 2ls.; Le ay, The Monk, 3 vols., 
illus., 7s. 6d.; Harmsworth’s word of World, 8 vols., : De Trafford, Fox- 
hounds of England and Wales, £5 5s., for 25s. ; Dawkins’ ro ave — & Early 
Man in Britain, 2 vols., £4 10s. ; dane Pratt’s Wild Flowers, 2 vols., 12s., for 
6s.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BR IGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


| OOKS.—Who’s Who and Year Book, 1909, 2 vols., 4s. 6d, 
cost lls. net; Yellow Book, 13 vols., 42s. C atalogues free. Always 
wanted—Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshan), Rowlandson, Phiz ; Old 
Sporting Books. List of oe free. Everything tha at’s a book supplied, State 
wants.—_HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


] OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 








Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, Autogrs uph Le tters, &c. Any quantity for immediate cash, 
Buyers sent any « distance.— HECTOR’ 8G GREAT ‘BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. _ 


EW BOOKS CHEAPER TH AN SECOND-HAND.— 
February Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, in all Branches of 
Literature, Now Ready, post-free 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Disex unt Bookseller, 
55.57 Wigmore Street, 


M Ustc AT ONCE—Onr Music by Mail Department 


ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 


We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by revurm. 
Catalogues FREE. MURDOCH’ ‘'S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W. 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C. ; and Branches. ee 











EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERE 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE mae sn INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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“There 1s nothing so choice ahd delicate” 


for 


CONNOISSEURS 


as 


SNAKE 


CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Blend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


Price 5/- to 12,6 per 100. 





As a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


| CHLORODYNE 


is unrivalled, and is admitted by the Profession 
to be the most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 
It acts like a Chari in Diarrheea and Dysentery, 
and is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, 
Rheumatism. 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 
4s.6d. Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne, the Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


MOTOR LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 


BELL & MILLER, 


LIVERY OUTFITTERS, 
7 Motcomb St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 
ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


Gentlemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Residence. 


TeLecRaMs: “ LIVERYLIKE,” Te._ernone: 88 Vicroria, 








CADBURY’S 


is the ESSENCE of 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions, 


The beverage for to-day and 


every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS. 
] l [Pp4¥s ORIANA (tw. sc.) 8,086 tons, Feb. 24. 

ORISSA (tw.se.) 5,350 tons, March 10, 
FOR ae 105 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
Illustrated Handb« ook on Ap rp! lication, 
LONDON {, ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO 
5 Fenchurch Ave nue, 28 Coc kspur St. 


LIVERPOOL f THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER _t NAVIGAT ION COMPANY. 


“K” BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, af, Baglend, 


_— 


CASES FOR ‘BINDING. 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
{ WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








——— —— — 


SCHWEITZER’ Ss 


6% COCOATINA 


oe t ; THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
wine ame y sold at 1 muc -h hig ner which does NOT 


ST. ESTEPHE constipate. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in Made from the choicest ripe beans 
bottle. On comparison it will be 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinn er Wine. ‘The a ual 


Per Doren, 
Bots. $-Bots, 





found very superior to wine | obtainable. 

usually sold at higher prices, “ This is gennine Cocoa.”—Lancet. 

The appreciation this wine meets- o Be ; a Sel 

with fr rom the cons tantly increas- 17/6 9/9 _ oo oan and give your patient Schweitzer’s 
ing number of customers it pro- Coeoutina.”"—Sim ANDREW Crarx. 

cures us in Lond .. and the 0 , , ' 

Provinces, gives us additional con- Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 


fidence in submitting it to thc art) 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Hottles 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Hritain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. i ee 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is oe delicious. 
In is. 6d. 


Tins on ly. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. | 4 Perfect Concentrated Food and Ia ixury 
LETTERS cf CREDIT and DRAFTS aregranted | for Persons suffering from DIABETES. 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australan 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, | 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


Paid-up Capital .............ceccereeeeees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund........ . .£1,290,000 
Beserved Liability of Pro yprie tors £3,000,000 








In Cartons at its. each. 
Of ail Chemists, fc. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, } 


Ee - THE 


CHARITY ORCANISATION REVIEW. 

FEBRUARY, 1910. ~- 
EMIGRANTS IN CANADA. G. P. Dowson 
INCOME v. PERSONALITY. Ww. G. M, 
THE REPORT ON SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 
THE FAMILY AND THE BATION. 


Dr. B. Bosaxgvert. | 


| H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


TATOR 


istness 


Applications for Copies of the SP Et 
and Communications upon matters of | 


should nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, Price 6d. to the Pusuisner, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


HENRY M. STANLEY 


EDITED BY LADY STANLEY. 


With 16 Photogravure Illustrations, Map, and 2 Facsimile Letters. 
Med. 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 21S. net, Also an Edition de Luxe 
on Hand-made Paper, imp. 8vo, morocco, £3 3s. 





TIMES.—“ One of the most moving stories that an 
autobiographer has ever recorded.” 

GLOBE.—“ Will certainly take its place as one of the 
great books of travel for ali time...... the Interest of the 
book is unfailing from first page to fast.” 

DAILY MAiL.—“ A complete story of a big and splendid 
life.”’ 

OBSERVER.—“A book every boy should read as well as 
every Englishman.” 

ATHENAUM.—“ Intensely 
document.” 

BOOKMAN.—“ The spontaneous self-revelation of a great 
character fi hological study of deep and 
fasting interest.” 

GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL.—“ Most interesting book that 
Stanley ever wrote....one flies through it and returns to 
read and re-read the more vivid portions.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“Only comparable with the 
histories of Oliver Twist and David Copperfield.” 

LITERARY WORLD.—“A book that ought to be In the 
hands of every boy.”’ 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“This is indeed a book 
packed with interest.”’ 


HENRY FiELDING: an Informal Memoir. 
By G. M. GODDEN. 

Demy &vo (9 by 6), cloth extra, 10s. Gd. net. Also a Special 
Edition of 250 Numbered Copies on Hand-made Paper, signed 
by the Author, 21g. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A work which adds several items to 
our knowledge of Fielding’s life.”’ 


London: SAMPSGN LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd., 


Overy House, 100 Southwark Street, S.E. 


interesting as a human 





a psy 











BRITAIN AT BAY 


By SPENSER WILKINSON 





“ Although 
we disagree with it, we do never- 


The Spectator says: 





theless warmly commend his 
book to our readers for the fine 
spirit and high purpose with 
which it is written.” 


SECOND EDITION 


Price 6s. net 





BOOKS FOR LENT, 


A very large stock of Books of Devotion for th 
Lent and Easter seasons, and for use in preparing 
Candidates for Confirmation, is now on view 9 
The Times Book Club. These, as also Bibles 
and Prayer-books, are to be had in many special 
styles of binding and at all prices. 


We hope that those who can visit the Book 
Club will ask to be shown the stock. To those 
who cannot do so we will send a list of the more 
important publications which come under the heading 
of this notice. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). 


The Largest Bock Shop in the World. 





Telegrams: “ Unieme, London,” 





THE ROMANCE OF THE 
TWISTED SPEAR, 


And other Tales in Verse. Crown §Svo, 6s, 
By HERBERT SHERRING, 
Vice-Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer. 





net. 


In this volume the heroes of the Rajput’s glorious past come once 

more to life, and fight and ride and make love with the reckless 

daring and élan which made them the wonder and delight of 
the great days of chivalry. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

Westminster Gazette. —** Dramatic, vivid, concentrated, and admirably told.” 

Morning Post— Quite exceptional achievements. Read any hundred lines 
and you will be delighted. You are compelled to read it straight through at 
a sitting.” 

Contemporary Review.—‘‘ By some miracle every phase of every story is burnt 
into the mind. Consider the crisis of a scene as a whole and you are astounded. 
Powerful to the last degree. Mr. Sherring is a 
story-teller of the first rank.” 

Orford Chronicle.—“‘ Mr. Sherring’s lines are exquisite in simplicity, full of 
soft phrases, rounded with dignity. His stories have the true tale’s lure. He 
has not stopped at mere flesh and blood, but he has set men and women on 
their feet and started them at a swinging pace once more upon the stormy 
path.” 

Glasgow Herald.— To read his romances is to feel fresh blood in our veins, 
and to recover a whole world of forgotten joys. We read Mr. Sherring’s 
volume at two sittings, with a grudged interval between, and were more than 
sorry when we were done. His men and women live as they do in very few 
dramas. Passion leaps in their blood.”’ 

Hindustan Review.—‘‘ Mr. Sherring has done very well indeed. The poems 
have the true glamour of the land of Rajputs, and Mr. Sherring is entitled to 
the gratitude of those who care for a better understanding between the East 
and the West.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Extraordinarily well done. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopic by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS. 
2 es. d. | 204 
.. 25 0 O| Members oes eco .. 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 0 O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ie - a aC and Journal 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


050 
half. 








READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


By post, 2s. 3d. 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 


London: 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 








NEW BOOK BY MR. & MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 
English Poor Law Policy. By Smyry and 
3. 


TRICE WEBB. &vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
“The reform of the Poor Law is one of the most insistent social poctiene of 
our time, and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb's ‘ English Poor Law Po! icy ’ should 


oad and studied alike b; liticians and humanists. 
——aEo " i —Daily Erpress. 





SECOND EDITION.—Svo, 78. 6a. net. (Inland postage 44.) 


Unemployment: a Problem of Industry. By 
W. H. Prva RIDGE, Stowell Civil Law Fellow of University College, 
Oxford ; formerly Sub-Warden of Toynbee Hall 
“There is hardly a better preparation for the study of the Report of the 
Roral Commission on the Poor Law than is provided by the study of Mr, 
Beveridge’s work dealing with unemployment.”—Standard, 





The Trust Movement in British Industry: 
a Study of Business Organisation. By HENRY W. MACROSTY, B.A., 
Lecturer, London School of Economics. 8vo, 9s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

“We cordially recommend this book to our readers as an excellent treatise on 

a subject of great public importance, In particular, it will be of the utmost 

interest to merchants, manufacturers, and politicians.” 

—Chamber of Commerce Journal, 








THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Principles of Economies, with Special Refer- 
ence to American Conditions. By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, MeVickar 
Professor of Political Eeoncmy in Columbia University. With 28 Maps 
and Charts. Crown 8vo, 10s. éd. net. (Inlend postage 6d.) 


“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE,” by ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON, can be had as follows :-— 


Original Edition, paper covers, Is. ; cloth, Is: 6d. 

Pocket Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s, net. 
“Silver Library” Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Special Edition, crown 8vo, bound in buckram, 5s. net. 














The Rise of South Africa. A History of 
the Origin of South African Colonization and of its Development towards 
the East from the Earliest Times to 1857. By G. E. CORY, M.A., Professor 
in the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, South Africa, (In 4 vols.) 

Vol. I. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE YEAR 182. With 

Map and Illustrations. 8vo, lis. 








The Springs of Helicon: a Study in the 
Trogress of English Poetry from Chaucer to Milton. By J.W. MACKAIL, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“Dr. Mackail’s book runs to 200 pages, but they are 200 pages of pure 
delight. We heartily recommend it as a completely satisfying introduction to 
the three great poets whose influence bas been so incalculable on all subsequent 
poetry.”’—Christian World, 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 


The only COMPLETE and AUTHORISED EDITION. 
Literary Studies. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Biographical Studies, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Economic Studies. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW_THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


THE NEW LENT BOOK. 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The Healthful Spirit. By the Rev. H. N. Barr, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Hampstead. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 2d.) 
“Mr. Bate gets down to the root of things, the very principles of Christian 
living, nor is he wanting in practical counsel. His book, therefore, deserves the 
commendation of the Bishop of London, and will be found an admirable guide 
in the way of progress.’’—Church Times. 














Social Relationships in the Light of 
CHRISTIANITY (The Hulsean Lectures for 1909-1910). hy 
W. EDWARD CHADWICK, D.D., B.Sc., Vicar of St. Giles, Northampton, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (inland postage 4d.) 

“ These lectures constitute a noble plea for the supremacy of the ethical in 
conduct. In this method of argument Dr. Chadwick is following in the steps 
of Bishop Westcott, who pleaded that the influence of the Lucarnation should 
be felt in every walk of life.” —Church of Ireland Gazette. 


Old Testament History and Literature. 
By the Rev. B. H. ALFORD, M.A., late Vicar of St. Luke's, Nutford 
Place, London, W. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Tuland postage 4d.) 

“ Mr, Alford freely accepts the new critical view of the literature ; and in his 
sketch of the history writes frankly as an historical student untrammelled by 
any preconceptions Those who need a book written from this standpoint 
will find Mr. Alford’s well worth their attention. It is singularly well written 
and lucid, and the treatment is throughout illuminating.” —The Times, 


Perfect through Suffering: being Thoughts 
on the Book of Job. By the late Prebendary H. MONTAGU VILLIERS, 
With Memoir by Rev. Canon NEWBOLT, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

aiihin (Inland postage 4d.) 
Few could produce so reasonable and so stimulating a devotional com- 
mentary on its motley series of chapters as is to be found in this volume, 

Mr. Villiers has grasped the form and the purpose of the book: that is much.” 

—Guardian, 


Letters of John Mason Neale. Selected and 
Edited by his DAUGHTER, With Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 


The Gospel of the Kingdom; or, The 
Sermon on the Mount considered in the Light of Contemporary Jewish 
Thought and Ideals. By H. E, SAVAGE, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. Svo, 
10s. 6d. net, (Unland postage 5d.) 








Macmillan’s New Books. 


THE POET LAUREATE. 


The Bridling of Pegasus: Prose Papers 
on Poetry. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


——$ $$ ___ —_ — — ———$ —_———_——as 


LORD KELVIN. 

The Life of William Thomson, Baron 

Kelvin of Largs. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. 

With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Llustra- 
tions, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


The Gates of India. Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.LE., C.B., D.Se. With Maps, 8vo, 10s. net. 

History of English Poetry. By W. J. 
COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt. LL.D. Vol. VI. The 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry; Effects of the 
French Revolution. 8vo, 10s. net. 

*.* Previously published: Vols. I.-V., 10s. net each. 


PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW NOVEL, 


The Human Cobweb. By B. L. Putnam Weane, 
Author of “The Forbidden Boundary,” &. Extra Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

A romance of Peking after the seizure of Port Arthur by the Russians and 
Kiaochow by Germany. 

Anti Mia=. An Essay in Isometry. By 

R. J. WALKER. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 








Physical Science in the Time of Nero. 
Being a Translation of the “Questiones Naturales” of Seneca. 
By JOHN CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Treatise by 
Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., Sc.D., &e. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary 
Composition: being the Greek Text of the 
“De Compositione Verborum.” Edited, with Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Appendices, by Professor 
W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 

[Classical Library. 


A Project of Empire. A Critical Study of the 
Economics of Imperialism, with special reference to the 
Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
M.A., D.Se., F.B.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 
and other Essays. By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 
8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

The Common Sense of Political Economy 
Including a Study of the Haman Basis of Economic Law. By 
PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. With Diagrams, 8vo, 14s, net. 


The Law and the Prophets; or, The 
Revelation of Jehovah in Hebrew History 
from the Earliest Times to the Capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus. Being the Work entitled 
« Jéhovah” by Professor WESTPHAL, of Montauban. 
Translated and Adapted by CLEMENT DU PONTET, M.A, 
With a Foreword by the BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 
With Maps, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

The Synoptic Gospels. [dited, with an Intro- 
duction and a Commentary, by C. G. MONTEFIORE, together 
with a Series of Additional Notes by I. ABRAHAMS, In 
Three Volumes. Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 18s. net. 





The Faith and Modern Thought. Six 
Lectures. By WILLIAM TEMPLE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


Crystalline Structure and Chemical 
Constitution. By A. E. H. Turron, D.Se., 
M.A., F.R.S., &. Llustrated, 8vo, 5s. net. 

| Science Monographs. 


-_ st > 

The Evolution of Worlds. By Prretvan 

LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., &e., Author of “ Mars and its Canals,” 

“Mars as the Abode of Life,” &. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

DAILY MAIL.—“ In praising this remarka'le book, which deserves the atten 

tion of all, a word must be said for the numerous and admirable reproductions 

of photographs, especially those of the spectrums of the planets and of the 
nebulae,”’ 


Labrador: the Country and the People. 
By WILFRID T. GRENFELL, C.M.G.,, M.R.€.S,, D., 
and others. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Approach to the Social Question. 
An Introduction to the Study of Social Ethics. By Dr, B, G. 
PEABODY, Qgown 8vo, 5s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, B.C. | 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 
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DUCKWORTH’S NEW BOOKS 


The Diary of an 
English Girl 


“The Diary of an English Girl” is free from any literary artifice. 
It is an actual Diary, slightly abridged, which waa kept by a girl of 
seventeen amid the circle and surroundings described. 

In the delicate self-portrayal of a young girl who falls in love 
with a man who fails to reciprocate, in the spontaneity and frank- 
ness of the charming picture of an English family’s life in London 
and the country, “The Diary of an English Girl” holds a place 
quite by itself in modern literature. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 








In the Foreign Legion 
By ERWIN ROSEN. 


This i: a genuine document. The author, after studying ata 
German University, found his way “ out West” by force of circum- 
stances. His career the:e led him towards adventure, and later on, 
in a mood of disappointment and hopelessness, he enlisted, having 
returned to Germany,in the French Foreign Legion, to live its 
wild, hard life, without aim, without thought, and without hope. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. [ Feb, 24th. 





Justice : a Tragedy in Four Acts 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


Cloth, 2s. net; paper, is. 6d. net, [ Feb. 22nd. 





Rest and Unrest 


Essays by EDWARD THOMAS, 
Author of “ Horae Solitarae.” 


Full of a knowledge of the countryside and of the love of nature, 
these essays reveal the author as a poet and as a master of the 
music of words. 

Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








Six Greek Sculptors 


By ERNEST A. GARDNER. 


“Practically the whole range of Greek Sculpture is embraced 
by the scheme of Professor Gardner's ‘Six Greek Sculptors.’ The 
author sketches briefly the conditions of the art before Myron, and 
rounds off his work with a review of Hellenistic sculpture after 
Lysippus.”— Westminster Gazette. 


lliustrated with 81 Plates, pott 4t>, 7s. 6d. net. 





The Reader's Library 


A series of copyright volumes of individual merit; the work of 
authors of repute. It will include only such books as have per- 
manent value, The first two volumes are : 


English Literature and Society 
in the 18th Century 
By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Studies in Poetry 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE LATEST FICTION 
WRACK: a Tale of the Sea Maurice Drake 
THE TRADER Cecil Ross Johnson 
VILLA RUBEIN John Galsworthy 
MARGARET HEVER Elizabeth Martindale 
THE BOUNTY OF THE GODS Lady Helen Forbes 


[ Feb, 24th. 
Crown 8vo, Gs. each. 


[ Feb. 24th. 


[ Feb. 24th, 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, Wo. 


Sorling List of Annzuncemoants now roads. 








BLACKWOODS' BOOKs. 


SPRING, IgI0. 
Ready. 


MANY MEMORIES 


OF LIFE IN INDIA, AT HOME, AND ABROAD, 
By J. H. RIVETT-CARNAG, C.LE., 


Late Indian Civil Service, Colonel Volunteers, and Aide-de-Camp to 
H.M, Queen Victoria and H.M. King Edward VII, 


With Portraits of Colonel Rivett-Carnac and Mrs, Rivett-Carnag, 
tos. 6d. net. 


**A book delightful in every one of its 437 pages.’’"—Army and Navy Garett, 
“The book abounds in genial portraiture......Mr. Rivett-Carnac is to be ped 
gratulated upon having put together a volume of reminiscences that ig hen 
dignified and good-natured.”"— Daily Telegraph. hd 

“* This excellent volume.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“His book runs on with an unending variety of cheerful gossip.“—Daily News, 


HECTOR AND ACHILLES., 
A Tale of Troy. 
Rendered into English after the Chronicle of Homer 
By RICHARD SHEEPSHANKS, 


of the Indian Civil Service, sometime Senior Classical Scholar, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Bell Scholar, Cambridge University, 


Illustrated by J. FINNEMORE. 5s. net. 


MAJOR OWEN, and other Tales, 
By CHRISTOPHER N. JOHNSTON, K.C., LL.D. 


6s. 


“Mr. C. N. Johnston introduces very subtly and successfully the touch of 
the inexplicable, which adds immensely to the effect of a good detective story,” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


THOUGHTS ON MODERN 
MYSTICISM. 


By Rev. P. HATELY WADDELL, D.D., 
Authorof “Christianity as an Ideal,” “ Essays on Faith,” &, 
3s. 6d. 





——______ 


ON FEBRUARY 24th. 


AN IMPERIAL ADVENTURE. 


By IVER McIVER. Illustrated, 6s. 





Forthcoming Books. 


THE PASSING OF THE 


SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 
By ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT. 
Illustrated, 15s. net. 

The graphic pen which told the vivid story of the siege of Port 
Arthur describes in these pages the operations in the Riff in which 
the Spanish troops have lately been engaged, the fighting round 
Casablanca, and, above all, the duel between Abdul Aziz and his 
elder half-brother Moulai el Hafid, which resulted in the deposition 
of the one from, and the elevation of the other to, the throne of 
Morocco. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


AKHNATON, Pharaoh of Egypt. 
By A. E. P. WEIGALL, 
Author of “ Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts.” 


Norma Lorimer in “ By the Waters of Egypt" writes :—“I am 
not going to tell you all there is to tell about this most fascinating 
king (Akhnaton)...... but Jet me advise you to read Mr. Weigall’s 
delightful essays upon him...... There you will find that, at last, we 
have an English writer who can bring to life again the personality 
of an Egyptian who lived one thousand years before Christ ; there 
you will realise that these Egyptians......are, when you come to 





‘| know them, as fascinating and picturesque as the heroes of Greece 


and Rome. I wish I could quote at length from Mr. Weigall’s 
essays, for I should so much like you to understand the humanity 
and feel some of the magnetic charm of this young revolutionary. 
sonst I wish, too, that I could place before you, as Mr. Weigall does, 
the atmosphere and characters of Thebes itself...... But how could I? 
—for he is the Chief Inspector of Monuments in Upper Egypt.” 


COLLECTED POEMS. 
By ALFRED NOYES. 2 vols. 

This collection of Mr. Noyes’s Poems will include the best of his 
earlier work. It will also contain the much-wished-for Poems, 
“The Loom of Years” and “The Flower of Old Japan,” which 
originally made Mr, Noyes famous and which went out of print 
very shortly after publication and have since been scarce and 
difficult to obtain. 


—— | 











W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Blackie & Son's New and Forthcoming Books 





JAPAN IN WORLD POLITICS 


A Study In Internaticnal Dynamics 
By HENRY DYER, C.E., M.A., D.Se., 


‘ Professor, Imperial University of Tokyo; formerly Principal of, and 
ene of Engineering in, the Imperial Calkcgs of Engineering, Tokyo. 


Cemy 8vo, 12s. Gd. net 
“The work of a high authority.” —Times. 
“A thoughtful, well-informed, and clearly reasoned book.” 
— Scotsman. 

“Dr. Dyer writes with a full sense of responsibility, and weighs 
well the opinions he vouchsafes.”— Literary World. 

“From beginning to end the book is a thorough and careful 
analysis of Eastern peoples—their history, their manners, and their 

litics, Itis a masterpiece built up on practical knowledge and 
long experience.” —Glube. 


A JOURNAL FROM JAPAN 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S. 
Mlustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net 


An Informal record of impressions during an eighteen months’ 
sojourn in Japan, written for the benefit of a circle of frien«s at 
home, and now published at their request. The author went out 
under the patronage of the Royal Society to study the fossils of 
Japan,and in the course of her scientific work there came into 
contact with all ranks of Japanese society, and travelled alone in 
many little-known parts of the country. In these racy pages will 
be found a vivid picture of Japan as it presents itself from day to 
day to a keen and sympathetic observer. [Shertly. 


ANCIENT PLANTS 


Being a Simple Account of the Past Vegetation of the Earth 
and the Recent Important Discoveries made in this Realm 
of Nature Study 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Se., Ph.D., F-L.S., 
Lecturer in Forsil Botany, Manchester University, Author of “ The Study of 
Plant Life for Young People.” 
Ilustratcd, dcmy &vo, 4s. Ed. net 

This book has been written for the doub!e purpose of presenting 
the new and wider aspects of Fossil Botany due to recent discovery, 
and at the same time providing a general survey of the subject as it 
is known to-day. Hitherto there has been no book in the English 
language in which the results of recent research were made avail- 
able to the ordinary student of botany and the general reader, and 
the many notable discoveries in Fossil Botany which the last few 
years } ave witnessed have added greatly to the interest and import- 
ance of this study, [ Shortly. 


THE STONE AGES 
IN NORTH BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


By the Rev. FREDERICK SMITH 

With an Introduction by Prof. A. H. KEANE, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 

illustrated by over 500 Drawings of Typical Specimens, 

demy 8vo, 16e. net 

“A work which has made its mark on anthropology, and has 
produced arecord of it which cannot escape the attention of those 
who have been devoting study to the origin and progress of the 
man of the early stone age.”—Scotsman. 

“Every student of Palwolithic and Neolithic man will feel bound 
to have so important a book on his shelves.”"— Atheneum. 

“the book is of importance to anthropologists and of interest to 
geologists, but is deserving of a welcome from the general reader 
because of its undoubted fascination.” — Birmingham Post. 


FUEL AND REFRACTORY 


MATERIALS 
By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.I.C., F.C.S., 


Emeritus Professor of Metallurgy in the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College ; 

In Collaboration with THOMAS GRAY, D.Sc. Ph.D. 
Profcssor of Technical Chemistry, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College ; 

And JOHN S. G. PRIMROSE, AG.T.C, ALMM,, 
Lecturer on General Metallurgy, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College. 

Socond Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown €&vo, cloth, 
5s. net 

Considerable additions have been made to the chapters dealing 
with Coke-ovens, Gas-producers, and Pyrometry, giving details of 
the most important recent developments in these sections. Descrip- 
tions of modern forms of plant and apparatus used replace older 
types mentioned in former editions, and the whole book bas been 
carefully revised and a full index appended, 


Ce 





A NEW SHAKESPEAREAN 
DICTIONARY 


Ey RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A., LLB. 
Fceap. 4to, 3£6 pp., cloth, gilt tcp, Se. nct 
To the student of Shakespeare and of the English language this 
new Shakespearean Dictionary will prove of great value. Each 
word is clearly explained in its several meanings, with illustrative 
quotations printed in full, [ Shortly. 


CAUSAL GEOLOGY 


By E. H. L. SCHWARZ, A.R.C.S., F.G.S., 


Professor of Geology at the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, South 
Africa; Late Geologist to the Geological Commission of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net 

This work is an important contribution to the science of geology, 
and particularly to the discussion of the Planetismal Hypothesis 
of Prof. T.C. Chamberlin. The author re-examines many of the 
fundamental facts and principles cf geology, with a view to a 
general statement of the readjustments of our outlook necessitated 
by the new hypothesis, 

The work is thus shown to be an independent contribution to the 
study of the subject, and as such is entitled to the careful attention 
of all students of geology. [ Shortly. 


HANDBOOK OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 
By A. G. A. STREET, Licut. R.N., 


Superintendent of Physical Training to the School Board of Glasgow, Lecturer 
in Physical Training to the Glasgow and West of Scotland Provincial 
Committee for the Tiaining of Teachers, 


Ani V. E. GOODERSON, 
Assistant Superintendent of Physical Training to the Schoo] Board of Glasgow 
Demy 8vo, 36. 6d. net 
This book is a complete guide to the principles and practice of 
Physical Drill. It is based upon the system of Swedi-h drill 
employed in the Navy. Full instructions are given for each set of 
exercises, and the physiological purpose of each movement of the 
drill is made clear, The Look is the result of long experience in 
teaching, and contains programmes of exercises suited to various 
ages, [ Shortly. 


FOOD INSPECTION 
A Practical Handbook 


By HUGH A. MACEWEN, M.B., Ch.B. (Glas.), D.P.H. (Lond.), 
D.P.H. (Camb.), 

Assistant Medical Officer of Health for Cumberland; late Resident Physician, 
Belvidere Fever Hospital, Glasgow; late Lecturer on Hygiene, Coo} er Medical 
College, San Francisco. 
iNustrated, demy 8vo, 5s. net 

“ This work is everything that it professes to be...... Dr. Marewen 
is to be congratulated on the success with which he has accomplished 
his task...... From beginning to end the book shows that its author 
is thoroughly acquainted with his subject, and that his knowledge 
has been acquired by practical observation, alike in this country, in 
Germany, and in the packing-houses of Chicazo.”— Glasgow Ileraid. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF LANGUAGE 
By T. G. TUCKER, LittD(Camb.), Hon. Litt D(Dublin), 


Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 


A new treatise which gathers together the results of the great 
amount of philological work that the last quarter of a century has 
produced. It is intended to fulfil to-day the purpose which was 
served in its time by Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Science of Language.” 


LANDMARKS IN 


ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, MA, 


Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Master of the Modern Side in 
Harrow School, Author of ‘‘ A Brief Survey of British History,’’ &c. 
New Edition, thoroughiy Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

368 pages, 5s. (Shortly. 





London: BLACKIE & SON, 


Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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NEW NOVELS FOR 1910. 





By PARRY TRUSCOTT 
The Question 


Author of “Catharine.” 6s. 





By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS 
The Wicked World 


Author of “The Dukedom of Portsea.” 6s. 











By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


John Marvel 
Author of “Red Rock.” 6s. 





—__—___—— 4 








By MARY GAUNT 
The Uncounted Cost 


Part Author of “The Silent Ones.” 6s. 





By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
A Winter’s Comedy 


A Tale of Yorkshire. 6s. 





By SHAN F. BULLOCK 


Master John 
Author of “Robert Thorne.” 6s. 





By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT 
Black Sheep 


Author of “The Marriage of Hilary Carden.” 6s. 





WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 


The story of Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ 
New Novel 


THE THIEF 
OF VIRTUE 


is placed on Dartmoor, the scene of 
his most notable work, and is regarded 
by all who have read it as worthy of 
himself at his best, 

JUST OUT, és. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen uumber post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphie Address: Booxmex, Loypox. Codes: Usicopg and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marraiz 3601), W., LONDON, 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books, 


CAMERA ADVENTURES 
IN THE AFRICAN WILDS. 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. With over 100 Photographs 
from Life by the Author. 1 vol. crown 4to, 30s. net. 


“We have no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Dugmore’s book to be 8 unique 
record, both with pen and camera, of the finest class of sportsmanship, It 
enlarges the borders of zoological knowledge, and adds to the resources of 
human interest and sympathy,’’"—Daily Telegraph, 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.0. 


2 vols., fully Illustrated in Colour, and from Photographs, 
crown 4to, 36s. net. 


AUTOGRAPH EDITION DE LUXE.—Limited to 300 Numbered Copies, 
each signed by Sir Ernest Shackleton and the members of the Shore Party, 
made Paper 








with additional Illustrations and Text, printed on Dutch Hand 
with special water-mark, medium 4to, vellum, £10 10s, net, 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
FIONA MACLEOD (William Sharp), 
Vol. .—PHARAIS: THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS. 
To be completed in Seven Volumes, crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 








NEW NOVELS. 
WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH. 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, 
Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN, 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 


2 vols., uniform with “Joseph Vance,” “Somehow Good,” and 
*“ Alice-for-Short,” crown 8vo, 10s. [Second Impression, 


BELLA DONNA. 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 6s. [Second Impression, 


THE SOUTHERNER. 
Ty NICHOLAS WORTH. 1 vol.cr.8vo,6s. [Nezt week. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 





Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprecrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which tt 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, tt 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent litile book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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MILLS 


THE FINEST NEW 
FICTION. . . 6s. 


BOON 





~_—— 


The GLOBE says :—“ One has almost come to regard Messrs. Mills & Boon as the 
publishers of the unexpected. Alike in fiction and in more serious works, 
they introduce us to writers of exceptional ability, and to subjects of 
uncommon interest, with a facility which has induced the reviewer to open 
any book bearing their name with a sense of pleasurable expectancy.” 


MILLS & BOON’S SPRING NOVELS ar enjoying remarkable success, and no finer List will be 


published this year. 
certain to be talked about for months. 


It comprises some of the best Fiction issued for many a day, three at least of the Novels being 


PLEASE READ THE PRESS NOTICES. 





JACK 
JACK 
JACK 
JACK, by H. W. C. Newte 


Author of “ Sparrows.”’ 
JACK 


is now ready. 
Get it to-day. 


CALICO 
CALICO 
CALICO 


CALICO 
CALICO 


will be a remarkable 
success. 





SECOND EDITION. 


BOUND TOGETHER. 


By Mary E. Mann. | 


Country Life.—“ Pathos and laughter, with not a dull tale.” 

Punch.—* The range is so wide that if you have a weakness of 
any kind she is almost certain to gratify it. Delightfully funny.” 

Daily Mail.—“ The humour and pathos are spontaneous.” 

Westminster Gazette-—“ Sparkling with merriment, grave and 
gay, dramatic in the best sense of the term.” 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE MILLS & BOON NOVEL. 


By EDGAR JEPSON. 
N Oo. 19. SECOND EDITION. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


“ Fashions in fiction blossom and fade, but for one kind of story 
there is alwaysa safe welcome. Human curiosity can never resist 
a good mystery, nor human emotion a tale of eerie horror, and in 
combining the two qualities into a thoroughly well-knit plot 
Mr. Edgar Jepson has made the success of his latest romance a 
matter of certainty. ‘No. 19’ is indeed a rattling good tale, 
horribly weird, but not in the least absurd, full of ‘creeps’ secured 
without unworthy artifices. The genuine strength of the book hes 
in the skill with which the pervading horror is slowly suggested 
and gradually increased; a fine reticence gives distinction to the 
entire conduct of the tale. Mr. Jepson shows something of the 
intense mystery of Edgar Allan Poe, qualified by the more human 


| intiuence of Stevenson. it must be enough to say that Mr. Jepson 


























unfolds his eerie tale with unfailing force and intensity, and that 





| * No. 19° will be greeted by all who read it as one of the most 
| absorbing mysteries in recent fiction.” 











SECOND EDITION. 


A GOLDEN STRAW. 
By J. E. Buckrose. 


Times,—“‘ The story of the present book is only 
a little less well written than the atmosphere...... 
the handful of people concerned in the story are 
all real and alive.” 


“A triumph for Miss Cole.” 


A WARDOUR 
STREET IDYLL. 
By Sophie Cole. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE ANGER OF 


OLIVIA, 
By Thomas Cobb. 


—Morning Post, 


Morning Post.—‘*‘ We advise our readers not to 
begin ‘ The Anger of Olivia’ unless they have time 





a 











Daily Graphic.—“‘ There is a mysterious bloom 
and promise such as belongs to youth, A story of 
invincible freshness and charm.” 


The FOOL OF FAERY 
By M. Urquhart. 


Times.—"' Deseribed with merciless realism. The 
love of Hilary for Gillian makes the book's 
distinction.’’ 


Morning Leader.—“ A fine piece of work.” 








_ Times.—“ We have the materials for a love idyll 
worked out with tact and feeling.” 





SECOND EDITION. 

A BLOT ON THE 
SCUTCHEON. 
By May Wynne. 


Daily News,—" Pretty love stories, galloping 
adventures,”’ 





to finish it, for they will be horribly croas if they 
have to put it down before the situations are 
cleared up.”’ 


CUMNER’S SON. 


By Sir Gilbert Parker, 


Author of “ Right of Way.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ls. net, 





An entirely new Volume of South Seas Stories of 
Six-Shilling length. 





New and Forthcoming Fiction. 


6s. each. 


THE EDUCATION of JACQUELINE Cuarre pz Prarz 


FAME 

THE SWORD MAKER 
CALICO JACK (Ready) 

AN AVERTED MARRIAGE 
FIRST. LOVE 


THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA Gaston Lerovx 


THE KING’S HIGHWAY 
THE WOMAN WHO FORGOT 
BRUMMELL AGAIN (Ready) 


BY FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES Goxpvon Houmes 


WHEN LOVE KNOCKS 
MARGOT MUNRO (Ready) 


Horace W. C. Newrse 


H. B. Marriorr Watson 


15s. net. 


General Literature. 


THE COURT OF WILLIAM III. 
By E. 8S. & M. GREW. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


B. M. Cnoxex | YVETTE GUILBERT : 
Rovszt Bank |STRUGGLES AND VICTORIES. 


10s. 6d. ne 
Percy Wuits Ove, 10s, 6d. net. 


Maxie Van Vorstr 


Lapy TrRoveripes 


Cosmo HamILTron 


Giitpert STANHOPE 
M. E. Hvueurs 











MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Whitcomb Street, W.C. 


By YVETTE GUILBERT and HAROLD SIMPSON. Demy 


WAGNER AT HOME. 
By JUDITH GAUTIER. Translated by Errim D. Masstz. 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN. 
By CHRISTIAN TEARLE, Author of “ Holborn Hill.” Fully 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE BOLSTER BOOK. 

A Book for the Bedside. 


By HARRY GRAHAM, Author of “Deportmental Ditties.” 
With an Illustrated Cover by Lewis Baumer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAN. By G. 
Wootuiscrorr Rusap, R.E., Hon. A.R.C.A. Lond. With 27 
Full-page Plates in Colour, 100 in Half-tone, and numerous 

Illustrations in the Text. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, one of whose fans is reproduced as a Frontispiece to 
the Book. Super-royal 4to (134 by 10}). Strictly limited to 
450 numbered copies for sale in England. £4 4s. net. 

* A singularly cugecing and sumptuous volume, greatly planned and admir- 

au, 


ably done.”"—Pall 
red with so much taste, skill, and knowledge, ie......0 


“ This volume, re 
serious monograph which cannot be neglected by students of Mr. Rhead 


has for many years made fans a special study, and he knew where to look for 
the beautiful examples which are reproduced in this volume...... The twenty- 
seven plates in colour are some of the most beautiful specimens of colour-printing 
we have seen in recent years......A wholly delightful book.””"— Westminster Gazette. 

‘* A wonderful volume, sumptuously adorned by perfectly reproduced coloured 
plates of beautiful and historic.fans, while the ert aye illustrated by a 
great number of valuable line drawings, is distinguished by that care in research 
and collation that is characteristic of Mr. Rhead’s contributions to the litera- 
ture of decorative arts.’’—Daily Chronicle. [—Daily Mail. 

“ The illustrations are truly wonderful, especially the coloured plates.” 

“The book is a veritable museum of beautiful things.’’"—Standard, _ 

“A sumptuous volume History, legend, and description are all given by 
Mr. Rhead in this fine work, and his deeply interesting text is supplemented by 
a veritable gallery of beautifully reproduced fans of all kinds, and representa- 
tive of all periods.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


CHESS OPENINGS: Ancient and 
Modern. By E. Freesoroves, with the co-operation of the 
Rey. C. E. Ranken, G. B. Fraser, Esq., and the Rev. W. Wayte. 
Corrected-up to the present time by Messrs. H. E. Atkins 
(Champion) and J. H. Blake (joint winners of the first prize 
in the Championship Tourney at the recent Congress of the 
British Federation at Scarborough), D. J. Mills, W. T. Pierce, 
W. H. 8S. Monck, W. H. Gunston, Porterfield Rynd, and other 
eminent analysts. Fourth Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 
THE PERIODIC LAW. bBy A. E. 


Garrett, B.Sc. (by Research). Ilustrated by Tables and 
Diagrams, crown 8vo, 5s. [International Scientific Series. 


MUSIC: its Laws and Evolution. 


By Jutss Comsarizu, Lecturer at the Collége de France. 
Authorised Translation. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[International Scientific Series. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS & COLOUR- 
PERCEPTION. By C. W. Eprivcs-Green, M.D., F.G.S. 
With Coloured Plates. New and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5s. [International Scientific Series. 


THE MUTATION THEORY. Vol. I. 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MUTATION. By Dr. 
Hugo pr Vries, Professor of Botany in the University of 
Amsterdam. Translated by Prof. J. B. Farmer and A. D. 
DarsisHirE. With numerous Half-tone Illustrations and 
Full-page Plates in Colour, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

By 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. 


E. Winwoop Reaves. New Edition, Revised, with Introduction 
and Life of the Author, by F. Leaaz. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


AN EASY AND CONCISE GUIDE 
TO THE STARRY HEAVENS. With Maps, Key Maps, 
Scales, and Diagrams. Arranged as a companion to the 
Umbrella Star Map and Revolving Star Dome for instruction 
in Astronomy. By D. M‘Ewan, Member of the British 
Astronomical Association. Demy 8vo, 5s. 


LANGUAGE AND CHARACTER 
OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. Translated from the 
German of Oscar Wess, with Additional Notes and Refer- 
ences for English readers, by H. A. Srrona, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Latin, Liverpool University, and A. Y. CAMPBELL, 
B.A., Assistant Lecturer in Classics, Liverpool University. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


TWO THEBAN QUEENS: Nefert- 


ari and Ty-ti and their Tombs. By Cotin Camp- 
BELL, M.A., D.D. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 


PEOPLE. By Jouannes Janssen. Edited by Dr. Lupwia 


Pastor. Translated by A. M. Curistiz. Vols. XIII. and 
XIV. Demy 8vo, £1 5s. 


** These books are wy with learning and direct quotations from original 
authorities ; they will be found by the student a veritable mine of wealth, and 
we get very good reading for those who are not scholars...... we can cordially 
commend the history.’’—Guardian, 


STORIES OF THE RABBIS. By 


Jack M. Myrers. With 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 1s. net. 
The * Stories of the Rabbis ” chosen are amongst the most interesting person- 
alities of the Tannaim who lived in the first two centuries of the present era. 
The author has deemed it desirable to select a few of these men and give some 
account of their lives and teaching rather than string together a number of 
isolated stories of a large number of persons having no relation to each other. 





INDIA. Being Impressions of the Travels of an Officer of 
the German General Staff through the Peninsula. By Count 
Hans von Korniasmanrck, Major of the Dragoons of Bredow 
and Captain on the General Staff of the German Army, 
With numerous Full-page Illustrations, royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 

“The publishers have done splendidly by the book, which is most handsomely 
equi in every way."’—Daily ——. 

“With two exceptions.....no author of the many books I have read brings 
back to my recollection as does Count von Koenigsmarck the physical and 
mental conditions of Indian life...... The book gives a graphic and truthful account 
of the work of our administrators and soldiers in the East, and the illustrations 
are excellent.” —Field-Marshal Sir Every Woop, V.C., in the Saturday Review, 


MEDIAEVAL RESEARCHES FROM 
EASTERN ASIATIC SOURCES. Fragments towards 
the Knowledge of the Geography and History of Central and 
Western Asia, from the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth 
Century. By E. Brerscunerper, M.D., late Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Pekin. With 2 Maps. In 2 vols, 
(Triibner’s Oriental Series.) Demy 8vo, £1 1s. 


ALBERUNI’S INDIA. An Account of 
the Religion of India: its Philosophy, Literature, Geography, 
Chronology, Astronomy, Customs, Law, and Astrology, about 
A.D. 1030. New English Edition, containing a Preface, the 
Translation of the Arabic Text, Notes, and Indices. By 
Epwarp Sacuav, Ph.D. In 2 vols. (Tribner’s Oriental 
Series.) £1 5s. net. 


INDIA IN PRIMITIVE CHRISTI. 
ANITY. By A. Litt. With numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 15s. 


BURMA THROUGH THE CEN- 


TURIES. By Joun Srvuart, Managing Proprietor Rangoon 
Gazette, and Delegate to the Imperial Press Conference, 
With 15 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LITURGY OF FUNERARY 


OFFERINGS. By E. A. Watuis Bupeg, Litt.D. Cr. 8vo,6s.net, 


THE BOOK OF OPENING THE 
MOUTH. By E. A. Watts Bupag, Litt.D. In 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 

An 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


English Translation of the Chapters, Hymns, &c., of the 
Theban Recension. With Introduction, Notes, and numerous 
Tilustrations. By E. A. Watuts Bupas, Litt.D., Keeper of 
the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum. New and Enlarged Edition, with Additional Ius- 
trations and 3 Coloured Plates. In 3 vols. er. 8vo, 5s. net each. 
“Students of Egyptology are under many obligations to the learned and dis- 
tinguished Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, 
but in no respect more deeply than for providing the series of books on Egypt 
and Chaldea, of which these six volumes are a part They show an admirably 
clear arrangement of material, with the main text in large type, and frequently 
the hieroglyphics alongside; while the copious illustrations of the different 
ceremonies are all derived from accessible sources at Bloomsbury or elsewhere. 
The folding frontispieces are models of faithful colour reproduction from the 
original papyrus."’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. Text 


by E. A. Watuis Bupes, Litt.D. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 
net each. [Ready immediately. 
A new and cheaper edition of the Egyptian hieroglyphic text, of which the 
type has been entirely reset. Many new variant versions of the most important 
of the Chapters will be added, and in an Appendix examples of many of the 
later Books of the Dead will be given. 


WITHOUT A GOD. A Poetical Work. 


“ A remarkable specimen of a rare species of literature......The story is deeply 
interesting......entirely out of the common.”— Westminster Review. 


SONNETS AND _ ELEGIACS. 


Archbishop Trencx, With Portrait, small pott 8vo, cloth, 
ls. 6d. net ; lambskin, 2s. net. [Dryden Library. 


SONNETS, Personal & Pastoral. 


By Wm. Dowsine. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
* Mr. Dowsing has attained a wonderful mastery over this difficult form of 
verse.’’—Shefiield Telegraph. e 
“The fact that Mr, Dowsing is a self-educated working man employed ina 
Northern engineering firm makes this book......a very remarkable production. 


—Times. 
THE WAY OF TRUTH. 


By M. A. 5. 
Feap. 4to, 2s. net. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF 





RELIGIONS. By Dr. J. H. Warp, Ph.D. (Leipzic). Demy 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. by 


Marion Le Roy Burron, B.D., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, 


New Catalogue of Oriental Dictionaries and Grammars, Classified Catalogue, and Illustrated List of New Books sent 
post-free on application. 
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